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CLEARING THE AIR 





T is very remarkable that, although “ clearing the 
air’ is a stock phrase of daily use in regard to 
problems of sociology, politics and philosophy, it 
is very little applied in its simple and literal sense. 

Everybody knows that the air needs clearing. How often 
has one heard from the lips of a dweller in Outer London 
the exclamation, as he emerged from his home station 
on a wild winter's night, “‘ in spite of all, it is worth living 
here even in this weather; you feel the air purer than 
it is in London.’ This is not a delusion, as is most 
lucidly explained by Dr. Owens in the article which we 
have the pleasure of printing in this issue. Not only 
London, but all the provincial towns live, as it were, 
under a great canopy composed of air vitiated 
by the smoke of the household fire, the factory 
and the passing train. When a mist occurs the evil is 
greatly intensified, because the moist air helps to keep 
the impurities in suspension. The business or professional 
man instinctively feels the difference between town and 
country air. ‘The man of science is able to say exactly 
how it occurs. Most of it is smoke and those particles of 
matter which smoke carries with it. What they are and 
what they amount to may be measured, roughly speaking, 
in two different ways. ‘The heavier particles drop more 


quickly towards the earth than those that are lighter. 
If a vessel containing water be exposed to the atmosphere 
in London it will be found that a sediment is gradually 
formed and assumes a thickness correspondent to the 
time of the exposure. But, in addition to this comparatively 
heavy and coarse matter, there are finer and not less 
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injurious particles which, suspended in the air, float about 
for an indefinite period. These Dr. Owens has been able 
to measure by means of a very clever and remarkable 
instrument, with the result shown on the dial-shaped 
illustration. ‘The point to be observed is that the impurity 
of the atmosphere begins with the lighting of the house- 
hold fires, attains its maximum when they are most 
generally in use, and dies away as they are discontinued. 
We shall not pursue this line of investigation further at 
the moment. It is sufficient to show that the injurious 
quality of town air is due to a definite cause which can 
be appreciated, measured, and, we hope, removed. 

In equally simple terms it is possible to show the 
reasons why a very strenuous effort should be made to 
deal with this evil. Indeed, most of us who have a very 


vivid memory of the fogs that occurred early in the past 


year will require very little conversion. A London fog 
would be most undesirable, even if it were for nothing 
beyond the depression it produces. When one of the “ pea 
soup” variety hangs like a pall over the streets and shops, 
houses and offices, the effect on vitality is too well marked 
to need enlarging upon. It is also a cause of very con- 
siderable expense and loss. As far as we know, there has 
not been made in this country any serious attempt to 
calculate in pounds, shillings and pence the cost of foul 
air; but the Americans have been more enterprising in 
this matter. ‘They have held at least two official investi- 
gations, the most remarkable being in the mining district 
of Pittsburg. ‘There the statisticians worked out the 
figures. We have not the report at hand, but the conclusion 
was that smoke and fog imposed an expenditure on the 
town approximately equivalent to four pounds per head 
of the population. How this is incurred is obvious enough. 
One of the sources of expense is the cost of lighting. Most 
of us have an inborn dislike to doing work by daytime 
under electric light. Comparatively few have tried to 
reckon up what has to be paid for that in these days when 
electricity, like everything else, has gone up in price. 
The subject may be recommended to statisticians as one 
that would be helpful in stimulating the country to make 
a worthy effort to remove the cause. The subject is a 
large one, involving consideration of the loss in both public 
and private establishments and in municipal outlay, as it 
happens not unseldom that street lamps have to be lit, 
although they do little to dissipate the Stygian darkness 
of a London fog. ‘There are expenses of cleaning, too. 
The fog, more than anything else, is answerable 
for the dirt which sticks to all open-air buildings. 
The effect on health offers a still more complicated 
problem. It is easy to establish generally the fact that 
country life is healthier than town life, but to separate 
one cause from another and allot to each its due proportion 
is a task to baffle the wisest physician. ‘The two factors 
most conducive to health are fresh air and sunlight. The 
fog is fatal to both, but so are the narrow streets and many 
other conditions in urban life. The ideal city, like the new 
Jerusalem, still remains to be built. 

Much of the evil comes from a use of coal that is not 
only stupid, but wasteful. The ideal fuel for town is 
unquestionably a coke left after the fuel oil has been 
extracted. Now, it has been calculated that the amount 
of oil which would be obtained from the London coal 
supply alone would be sufficient to meet the wants of the 
entire British Navy. Here, then, would appear to be a 
magnificent opportunity of securing a much-needed reform 
and at the same time providing a branch of the Services 
with what promises to be an absolute necessity for it in 
the future. There are other by-products which in the 
process of combustion make themselves into thin air, 
like the ghosts in Macbeth, and in it vanish. 





Our Frontispiece 


A NEW portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Westmacott and her 
/-\ son Richard is the frontispiece of this week’s issue of 
Country Lire. She was married in 1916 to Captain Guy 
Westmacott, D.S.O., formerly Grenadier Guards, and is the 
only daughter of the late Lord St. Oswald. 
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HIS issue appears on the first day of 1921, and we 
cannot miss the opportunity of wishing our readers 
every happiness in the coming-year. Some might 
object that the time is not one for happiness but 
for anxiety; but there is no reason why the two should 
not go together. Anxiety there must be in times like these ; 
but if we call to mind the history of this country in the 
past, we know that its existence has consisted of situations 
as desperate as those of to-day. In many cases the genera- 
tion which had to face the first shock never afterwards 
attained to the restful happy position they had before, 
but they had the consolation of knowing that their children 
would do so. It is a curious thought that those who 
come into the world at the present moment take all its 
ups and downs, fears and apprehensions as the usual 
condition of things in this world. They are happy in so far 
as they knew no other, and, therefore, are not vexed by the 
memories which must come to their elders; and the most 
comforting thing is the belief that those who are born in 
these circumstances are those who will set them right. 
Let us all lift our hats to the rising generation ! 


—" 


“TBE end of the year brings with it many partings, and 

of these the departure of M. Paul Cambon from the 
French Embassy is one of the saddest. M. Cambon has 
been Ambassador for France for twenty-two years. He 
held the office at the time of the Fashoda incident, which 
threatened to dislocate the good relations between France 
and England. Happily it was satisfactorily settled, and 
then M. Cambon began first to dream of that entente cordiale 
which came to be a fixed relationship between the two 
countries later on. At first he did not get any very great 
encouragement. When he broached the subject to Lord 
Salisbury, after the settlement in South Africa, the English 
Prime Minister said that the French Government was not 
sufficiently settled though he placed great trust in the 
French Foreign Minister, M. Delcassé. Probably the 
most crucial moment in the ambassadorial life of M. Cambon 
occurred on August 2nd, 1914. He thought England was 
hesitating about going into the war, and Lord Grey of 
Fallodon—Sir Edward Grey as he was then—prudent and 
careful always in his speech, would not commit himself. 
Cambon came very near repeating what Shuvaloff had said 
when Denmark was threatened by Germany. 


NE of the most interesting and authentic revelations 
made by M. Cambon before his departure is that 
relating to King Edward VII. He, from the first, was a 
warm supporter of the Entente. German publicists have 
always attributed the strength of the alliance against them 
to the influence of King Edward. When Lord Lansdowne 
succeeded Lord Salisbury at the Foreign Office M. Cambon 
told him of the previous conversation and wrote him a 
personal letter enumerating the points of an agreement. 
Next evening there was a big dinner at Buckingham Palace 
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and the French Ambassador was placed next to King 
Edward, who said ‘‘ Lansdowne has shown me vour letter. 
It is excellent. You must go on.” The visit paid to 
France in 1903 was undertaken at the King’s own initiative, 
but it was M. Cambon who urged him to go to Paris 
Lord Lansdowne was somewhat doubtful of the King’s 
reception, because France had been strongly in favour of the 
Boers, and he thought it would be unpleasant should he be 
received with cries of “ Vivent les Boers.” However, he 
went to Paris, made one of his tactful speeches there and 
became a popular idol. Whenever the name of Edward V1] 
has come up in books or correspondence relating to the 
period it is inevitably to show him as a Sovereign possessed 
of perfect sagacity and common-sense. 
more to him than it knew at the time. 


A COMMUNICATION we have received from Messrs. 
4 * Knight, Frank and Rutley shows that the members 
of this experienced firm take a depressing view of the 
effects likely to be produced by recent legislation. One 
result that they foresee is that landlords will be forced to 
sell more than ever, and it will not be so easy to find pur- 
chasers. ‘The reasons they give for this is the indisposition 
of bankers and others to lend. Without this aid there 
cannot possibly be so many buyers. On the other hand, 
there are many things to prevent owners retaining their 
estates, such as the increased cost of maintenance, increased 
mortgage interest, Rent Restriction Acts and other burdens. 
During the war landowners put up with a great deal for 
the country, but it would seem that there is a tendency to 
place still gseater burdens on the willing horse, and it is 
hinted that as a class they should take a more active part 
in protecting their own interests. As far as landowners 
go, there is obviously a great amount of truth in the remarks 
made by our correspondents. It is borne out by the fact 
that simple estates, that would have been scrambled for 
two years ago, have been put up without reaching anything 
like the moderate reserve price upon them. We know 
of several instances in which the owner has reconciled 
himself as best he could to the situation and is carrying 
on, in some cases farming his own land. 


The country owes 


HOMECOMING. 


When eastward out from |oncaster 
The slow train whistles home, 
I take oath with my heart, and sweat 


Not westward more to roam. 


Soft in the wind my boyhood knew 
The railside grasses crv, 

And Humber broadens into view, 
And all the Riding sky. 


And over river, rolling far, 
Far rolling to the main, 

The Westland and the Southland are, 
That tempt me not agin. 


RIC CHILMAN 


“THE position of the farmers is analysed just as judicially 

by our correspondents. It is significant that they 
say ‘“‘ farmers do not really wish to buy their holdings 
and only do so because of the difficulty in removing else- 
where and finding anything else equally suitable which 
could be had upon the same terms.”’ ‘They regard it as 
good for the State that a great deal of land has been 
sold and the number of landowners increased, but even 
here the picture they paint is not rosy. ‘The division 
of land, they say, can be overdone, and many who 
purchased their farms are only now beginning to realise 
that ownership involves new expenses and responsibility. 
Finally, a protest is made against the control of farming, 
a protest with which we cannot wholly agree. At any 
rate, the farmers are themselves to blame for it. If they 
will not cultivate the land up to its full potentiality without 
a guarantee from the State in the shape of minimum prices, 
then they have no ground to protest against the State when 
it claims the right to a certain amount of oversight to balance 
its monetary guarantee. After all, we must not lose sight 
of the central object which should guide agrar‘an policy, 
and this is to see that the production of the soil is increased 
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to such an extent as will lessen the extraordinary bill for 
imported food which we have to pay annually. 


“ “T HE TIMES ” has done well to send to India a special 

correspondent in the person of Sir Valentine Chirol 
than whom there is no more experienced and sagacious 
student of Eastern problems. He, in his first article, has 
written a prologue to what may turn out to be the greatest 
and most interesting struggle in the history of mankind. 
The root of the matter is that it is no longer a question of 
local discontent and minor risings in India, but that the 
lists are being prepared for a great wrestling match between 
the civilisation of the East—that is, the civilisation of the 
Vedas—and the civilisation of the West—that is, the 
civilisation of the Bible. ‘The leader of the movement is 
a frail ascetic, who dresses in Indian homespun, cooks 
his own food and lives a life of patriarchal simplicity. 
Mr. Gandhi does not come as one of high lineage. He 
is only the son of a bunnia merchant. No one suspects 
him of any selfish motive. He came to England to read 
for the Bar and there he formed a contempt for our civilisa- 
tion and a belief that it is not comparable to what he con- 
siders the nobler civilisation of India. He is a man of 
peace who is set on attaining his end not by arms but by 
what he calls “ soul-force.”” Yet we gather that lurking 
in the background of his mind and in the minds of his 
supporters is the thought of an army of ten million Hindus 
ready to fight for the faith that is in them. We shall look 
forward with intense interest to the development of the 
drama which Sir Valentine Chirol has so skilfully placed 
before the reader. 


W Eare very glad to notice that there is a rising tide of indig- 

nation at the suggestion of emigration as an antidote 
to unemployment. During the war we surely learned the 
value of having an abundance of men at home, and we also 
learned that there is abundance of work for them to do 
here. Who can possibly deny that the productivity of 
this country could be doubled or trebled if there were anyone 
with the energy and enterprise to set people to work on 
the waste? Surely the time has come when a lesson can 
be learned from Belgium. It was by bringing the waste 
into fruitful cultivation that Belgium attained the prosperity 
that it enjoyed before the war. The country is recovering 
with extraordinary celerity while others are languishing 
to-day, and the reason is one which is easily seen. 
Even during the war Belgian peasants, on their own account 
and as the employees of men of capital, kept working away 
on the heatherland and producing the most marvellous 
results, getting back their outlay in a space of time that 
Englishmen would not credit unless they have taken the 
trouble to go and see for themselves. Our own Govern- 
ment formed a branch for the purpose of carrying on this 
work, but at the first warning blasts of the economists they 
scrapped the only organisation which promised to add 
quickly and heavily to the capital wealth of the country. 
It is not too late to reverse this fatal move ; in fact, steps 
are being taken at the present moment to work out the 
problem privately, but means must be adopted of acquiring 
and placing at the disposal of those who are willing to work 
it the necessary land. Here is a scheme capable of absorbing 
a very large proportion of those who are out of work. 
All that is needed is a man of action to lead the movement. 


HE condition of Ireland at the present moment may 

be a reproach to Great Britain, but it certainly is no 
worse than certain parts of the United States of America. 
‘The New York correspondent of the 77mes, in a remarkable 
despatch, says that “‘ that city is following the lead of 
Chicago in adopting the watchword * shoot to kill.” In 
Ireland robbery and murder are attributed to the anarchists 
who go by the name of Sinn Fein, but they are classified 
in the United States as an epidemic. A motor sharp- 
shooter squad has been formed to deal with the criminals. 
The members of it are armed to the teeth and are now 
engaged in “ruthlessly hunting down the assassins and 
highwaymen who have been terrorising the population 
for weeks past.” The flying column consists of twenty 
motor cars, each carrying five snipers. The police also 


have for use against the criminal gangs a little machine 
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gun, twenty-two inches long and seven pounds in weight, 
capable of firing short bursts at the rate of five hundred 
rounds a minute. We seem to be back in France in 1QI5, 
when this gun is described as extraordinarily accurate 
and very suitable for use in crowded thoroughfares. We 
do not blame the United States for this state of things, 
but there, as in Ireland, the war seems to have inflamed 
and stirred the rebellious blood of those who have a natural 
inclination to outrage. In pre-war days this was kept in 
check more or less by the peaceful disposition of the great 
majority, but war, among other evil qualities, possesses that 
of unloosing the wickedest and most inhuman passions. 


HE Prime Minister’s reply to the municipal deputation 
which asked him for a Government contribution 
towards the cost of local relief works deserves to be generally 
supported. The point of it was that local taxation can 
only be relieved by increasing the Imperial taxes. These 
are now five times what they were in 1914, whereas the 
local rates are only doubled. The “ only” it may be 
observed refers to the comparison with Imperial taxation. 
The local rates have become a very heavy burden. ‘That 
is generally admitted. But the taxation of the country, 
particularly the income tax, is a heavier burden still, and it 
would be no benefit to the country to increase that in order 
to relieve the ratepayer. ‘The process would be no more 
than that of taking money from one pocket, where there 
is not too much of it, and putting it in another. Local 
authorities are the last to recognise that war is the most 
impoverishing instrument known. They appear to be 
dazzled by the display of wealth made by those who saw 
their way to fortune in the urgent needs of the country. 
They do not vitally realise the fact that the wealth of the 
nation was blown away in shells and what goes with them. 
The other night Lord Hugh Cecil, in discussing unemploy- 
ment, went to the very root of the matter when he traced 
the distress to the poverty left behind by the clashing 
battalions. 
HONESTY. 
Fairies’ silver pennies ! 
What can I buy with you ? 
Half a yard of pearly mist ? 
A web of sparkling dew ? 
A pair of satin fox-gloves ? 
A glow-worm’s lamp or two ? 
Fairies’ silver pennies, 
I’d like to shop with you ! 


Shining fairy silver, 
Who was it minted you ? 
Nature in her treasure-house ? 
Is that why you ring true ? 
Grant that in my garden 
Your sheen I may ever see, 
For all who’d deal with fairies 
Must needs use honesty. 
JANET REAp. 


HEN this issue of Country Lire appears the second 
Test Match will have just begun at Melbourne, 
where we must hope for better things than happened at 
Sydney. In the first match our men were, frankly, dis- 
appointing. ‘They seemed to have their chance when they 
got rid of the Australians quite cheaply in the first innings. 
They failed signally to take it, and their opponents saw to 
it that they did not get another. ‘That the Australians 
should make plenty of runs off our bowlers on a perfect 
Sydney wicket was not surprising, but that our own 
batsmen should, for the most part, play so feebly was a 
distinct blow. No one bowler destroyed them. They 
were not all mowed down by the fast bowling of Gregory, 
nor bamboozled by the “ googlies”’ of Mailey. There is 
really nothing to be said save that they were thoroughly 
beaten all round. This is not to say that they will be 
so again, and it is cheering to remember that Mr. Warner’s 
team, when they retrieved the “‘ ashes,” lost the first match 
and then won the next four. But they have a hard task 
before them, for there is a fine solid, stolid quality about 
the Australian side which is extremely formidable. 
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LONDON ATMOSPHERE 


Sy Da. J. 5S. 


HE atmosphere of London has somewhat the same 

relation to pure country air as the muddy water of the 

Thames at Westminster has to the clear water of a 

spring. Londoners condemn themselves to exist during 

winter at the bottom of a turbid mass of air laden with 
the impurities poured out of their own chimneys. To the eye 
of the artist the blue haze, which during the autumn and winter 
shrouds the city, may be very beautiful ; it all depends upon the 
point*of view. Do they realise what it is made from—lumps of 
soot floating in the air? ‘True, the lumps are small, or they 
would settle to the ground, as, indeed, many of them do. 
Doubtless custom has much to do with the Londoner’s outlook : 
possibly the fish living at the bottom of a muddy pool regard 
their outlook with somewhat the same feelings. 

This power of adjustment to environment has to be reckoned 
with in considering the condition of the air of London. It 
does not mean that individuals in such surroundings are none 
the worse, but merely that they become unable to recognise 
the evils after custom has had its effect upon their point of view. 
Doubtless the law of “‘ survival of the fittest’ also operates. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the evils which result 
to health and property from the continued discharge of smoke 
into the air. The sunlight is cut off so that Londoners do not 
get their fair share. The sun is the great source of life and 
energy, and much of this energy is lost in the smoky atmosphere 
of London. Again, human beings were not designed to breathe 
a mixture of air and soot, and naturally they do not thrive upon 
it. The air of London in the winter contains an average of 
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HOUSEHOLD FIRES AND 


The little discoloured spots at the edge of the disc are the actual records of air impurity. Tests taken at regular intervals during the 24 
hours prove that London air is at its worst at nine in the morning, when household fires are all alight. 





COMMITTEE ON ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION. 


img. of suspended matter per cubic metre, and much of this 
impurity is retained by the unfortunate people who have to 
breathe it. ‘The death rate during long continued fogs is nearly 
doubled. 

That the cause of London’s impure atmosphere is directly 
traceable to the imperfect combustion of coal can be shown 
very simply. I have had in operation for some months an 
automatic instrument which measures the amount of suspended 
impurity continuously throughout the night and day. An 
example of the form of record taken on this instrument is shown 
below. This consists of a circular disc of thick filter paper, 
the revolution of which is controlled by a clock, and at short 
intervals a volume of 2 litres of air is filtered through a lin. 
diameter spot on this disc, leaving behind it the suspended 
impurities. The little discoloured spots round the edge are 
the actual records; the quantity of impurity in the air 
estimated by comparing with a calibrated scale. This gives 
permanent records and shows the variation in impurity from 
hour to hour. It is very remarkable, on studying a number of 
the records thus obtained, to observe the uniform way in which 
the quantity of suspended matter varies. In the curve given on 
page 6 the quantity of impurity is shown for each hour ;_ in one 
case the curve is prepared from a group of nineteen normal 
winter days without special fog, and in the other from twenty-one 
foggy days, all during last winter. Looking at these curves it 
will be seen that between midnight and 5 a.m. the impurities 
are at their lowest. At 5 a.m. the anieath begins to increase, 
growing more rapidly,from 6 o’clock until a maximum is reached 
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atga.m. ‘This can only be due to people getting up and lighting 
their fires for heating, cooking and industrial purposes. From 
9 o’clock there is a falling off in the amount of impurity until 
about 4 p.m., when the rate of fall is checked and even a little 
rise occurs, after which the quantity diminishes rapidly to 
midnight, the diminution being most rapid between 10 o’clock 
and midnight. Thus the increase of the quantity of dirt in the 
air corresponds with the time at which people rise and light their 
fires; the reduction corresponds to the time at which they go 
to bed. It is also noticeable that the period just after fires are 
lighted is most productive of smoke. 

There is a very remarkable seasonal variation in suspended 
impurity which points in the same direction. In the summer 
months, when the ordinary house fires are not in use, except for 
cooking, the average amount of impurity present in the air of 
London is roughly about one-third of that during the winter. 

Many people are under the impression that by living a few 
miles outside the city they escape all this. It is true that as you 
move away from London, against the wind, you find practically 
pure air immediately outside the city. If, however, you move 
away from the city, down the wind, the conditions are very 
different, as the dirt from London is carried by the wind for 
many miles across the country. For example, I have found 
in Cheam, Surrey, twelve miles out, that during misty weather, 
with the wind blowing from the direction of London, the amount 
of sooty matter in the air is increased enormously. On 
October 28th last, about 10 a.m., the air of London contained 
about 2mgs. per cubic metre, and at the same time at Cheam the 
quantity was about 1mg., or about the average for a winter day 
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suspended impurity. A man breathes something over 3olb. of air 
in twenty-four hours eats about 2.7lb. of food, and drinks 
about 4.5lb. of water, so that he consumes over four times more 
air than food and water combined ;_ one would think, therefore, 
that more attention would be devoted to keeping the air pure. 
Consider for a moment that in twenty-four hours of moderate 
fog the population of London breathe into them about 5cwt. or 
6cwt. of sooty matter. 

It is interesting to enquire what becomes of all this dirt 
which Londoners breathe ; fortunately, they do not retain the 
whole of it in their lungs or they would soon become choked 
up. Most of the sooty matter in the air is very finely divided, 
so fine, indeed, that it would take from about 25,000 to 100,000 
such particles placed in a row to measure an inch. This makes it 
all the more injurious, as it is able to penetrate more easily than 
if the particles were coarse. Particles of such dimensions, if 
suspended in water and examined under a microscope, would 
be seen to be in constant motion, darting about hither and thither 
as if alive; in fact, it is difficult to look at them without feeling 
that they must be alive. This is what is known as the Brownian 
movement, and it is believed to be due to molecular bombard- 
ment. It probably aids such particles in penetrating the tissues. 

The larger such a particle is the more rapidly it settles out 
of suspension in the air; but when of the size mentioned it will 
hardly settle at all, being blown about by every little movement 
of the air so that such dust may travel over immense distances. 

After the great eruption of Krakatoa in 1883 there were 
brilliant red sunset phenomena here for two years. Very fine 
dust has the property of obstructing the passage of the blue light 
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CURVES SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF SUSPENDED IMPURITY ON WINTER DAYS WITH AND WITHOUT FOG. 


Records taken in Victoria Street, Westminster, during last winter 1919-1920. 


The full line curve is an average of twenty-one foggy days, the 


dotted line curve is from nineteen days’ records without abnormal fog. 


in London. During westerly or southerly winds the quantity in 
the air in Cheam is so small as to be practically negligible. 

In some of the recent London fogs there were probably 
200 tons or 300 tons of sooty matter suspended over the city. 
This is not to be wondered at, as I have calculated that there 
are about 80 tons of soot emitted from the London chimneys 
every hour. If there is a high wind this is rapidly blown away 
and deposited over the country, but under certain conditions of 
weather the smoke cannot escape in this way. For example, 
if there is no wind to blow it away it must rise overhead as far as 
the heated air over the city will carry it, until, perhaps, it meets 
an air current higher up which sweeps it away. Again, we may 
have a condition of the air at a certain level, perhaps 3o00ft. to 
jooft. up, where the temperature, instead of continuing to fall 
as height increases, begins to rise again. When the warm air 
above the city, rising with its load of sooty particles, reaches this 
level it may not be able to penetrate it, since the air rises by 
vir,ue of its being warmer than the surrounding air, so that if 
it reaches a level where it meets air as warm as itself it may 
cease to rise. Thus we get a smoke cloud formed overhead 
giving rise to conditions such as on Wednesday, December 8th, 
when practically no daylight penetrated to the city. 

Generally speaking, when, in the winter, we get cold, frosty 
weather with little wind, and when this is from the east or north- 
east with a high glass, we may look out for smoke fogs in London. 
Ina nutshell, when the atmospheric conditions are such that the 
smoke is swept away and spread ever a great area of the country, 
the air of London is comparatively pure ; on the other hand, 
when the smoke cannot get away, but collects in or over the city, 
we have smoke fogs, aggravated very often by the ordinary fog 
composed of water particles. 

It is a curious thing that so much attention is paid to 
purifying the water which we drink and the food which we 
consume while we are satisfied to breathe air containing all this 


rays more than the red, hence the red sunsets referred to above, 
also the red sun seen through a London fog. 

There is a curious phenomenon which anyone may observe 
during the summer months accompanying light easterly and 
north-easterly winds and a high barometer, that is, a bluish 
haze over the whole country, sometimes called a heat haze. 
Where this comes from is not known, but that it is composed of 
particles of solid matter is practically certain; it is possibly 
smoke carried from the Continent, as I have seen such a haze 
well marked on the Norfolk Coast with an east wind. 

So far nothing has been said about the methods of purifying 
the air. The right way to deal with the difficulty is to stop 
making smoke. I have never seen a domestic fire or a kitchen 
range which did not produce smoke unless when some smokeless 
fuel, such as coke or anthracite, was consumed. Many claims 
have been made by inventors for smoke consuming grates and 
fires ; I have examined many such devices, and, so far as applied 
to domestic heating and cooking, have no reliance whatever upon 
them. There is no known practicable solution of the domestic 
smoke problem except the burning of some form of smokeless 
fuel. Many difficulties surround the supply of such a fuel, 
but these could be overcome if the inhabitants of our cities 
made up their minds to have done with smoke. To give an 
idea of the quantities of impurity deposited from the air I may 
say that for several years’ observations have been made on this 
by the Advisory Committee on Atmospheric Pollution, and it 
varies greatly according to the position. For example, during 
the year ending March 31st, 1920, the total amount of impurity 
deposited from the air amounted to 346 tons per square mile 
over London, while at Malvern Wells the total deposit amounted 
only to 97 tons per square mile. This deposit in cities consists of 


carbonaceous or sooty matter, tar, a certain amount of sulphuric 
acid, chlorine and ammonia, with some insoluble mineral matter, 
In the country it contains less soot and more mineral matter. 
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I.—-BOWL WITH SIXTEENTH-CENTURY AUGSBURG MOUNT. 


R. E. Brandt Collection. 


HE last article of this series, which dealt with late Ming 
blue and white porcelain, ended with a reference to the 
Tradescant collection in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. The same historic collection contains an 
interesting example of coloured ware which will serve 
to introduce the subject of late Ming polychrome. It is true 
that Fig. 2 is pottery rather than porcelain, but the method 
of its decoration, in coloured glazes fired at a medium tempera- 
ture, is common to the porcelain of the time. The relief 
ornament, a floral scroll, is picked out with yellow and brown, 
and the ground of the jar is bright green. Glazes of this kind 


Diameter 4ins. 


on a pottery base are familiar from the beautiful tiles and archi- 
tectural ornaments which decorated the Ming temples; but 
these things, though popular with the modern collector, would 
scarcely have found their way to Europe in the course of trade. 
A little later, it is true, the Dutch ambassadors, Peter de Goyer 
and Jacob de Keyser, collected on their return journey from 
Peking in 1657 several roof tiles from the ruined palace at 
Nanking ‘on which were dragons and serpents painted in 
yellow.” 

Applied to the fine porcelain biscuit, such coloured glazes 
have a smoother and more delicate effect than on the pottery 





2.—JAR WITH COLOURED GLAZES. 
Tradescant Collection. Ashmolean Museum. Height 12ins. 
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3-—JAR WITH “ HARE” MARK 
British Museum. Height gins. 
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4, 5, AND 6.—TWO DISHES AND STAND: “‘RED AND GREEN’”’ FAMILY. 


British Museum. 


body. They are usually in three colours—green, yellow and 
aubergine brown—which accounts for the Chinese name of 
san ts’ai (or three colours) for this kind of ware; though dark 
blue, turquoise and a neutral white are not excluded from 
the colour scheme. There are two specimens of this class 
in the Johanneum at Dresden which must have been in the 
Royal Saxon collection since the reign of Wan Li (1573-1619). 
Both are ewers of quaint construction, one in the form of the 
fabulous féng bird or phoenix and the other in that of a lobster. 
Their intricate, if rather grotesque, shapes are cleverly modelled 
in thin, light porcelain, covered with glazes of green, yellow 
and aubergine colour, with a few touches of turquoise and traces 
of gilding. Porcelain of the same kind and with scarcely 
less bizarre forms—teapots in the shape of a lotus seed-pod 
or a finger citron, ornaments representing figures in a grotto 
or a junk with its crew—glazed with the same range of colours 
were common at a later date. ‘These are often erroneously 
labelled as Ming, but the true Ming specimens are decidedly 
scarce, 

There is perhaps more likelihood of finding in old houses 
another kind of late Ming polychrome. It is painted over 
the glaze with soft, coloured enamels (which are fused at a 
lower temperature than are the coloured glazes), including 
greens of several shades, a peculiar turquoise which does duty 
for the later violet blue enamel, yellow usually of a rather dark 
and muddy tone, a composite black, aubergine brown and a soft 
lustrous coral red. Blue also is there, but it is the underglaze 
blue of the blue and white. ‘This group is named by the Chinese 
Wan Li wu ts’ai, or five-colour ware of the Wan Li period. 
A few examples will suffice to illustrate the type. Fig. 1, a 
rare and interesting bowl in the Brandt collection, has a stork 





7.—BOX OF WAN LI PORCLEAIN. 


British Museum. Height 5}ins. 


Diameter of stand 7}ins. 


and lotus design in blue on the bottom inside, while outside it 
is decorated with a dark coral red band broken by panels of 
pheasants and flowering plants in green, red and turquoise, 
with touches of black. A border of stiff leaves below completes 
the design. This little gem has a late sixteenth century silver- 
gilt mount, probably of Augsburg make. Fig. 7, a box 
moulded in rounded six-foil form, is painted in blue, red, 
green and yellow enamels, with touches of a dull brown— 
the last perhaps the medium on which gold, now perished, was 
once laid. On each side is a garden scene and a grotesque 
animal seated by a screen. Around are trees with cats, dogs 
and monkeys. Borders of flowers and scrolls complete the 
decoration, and underneath is the mark of the Wan Li period 
in six characters. Fig. 3 is a jar with similar colour scheme 
painted in good Ming style, with a ceremonial scene. Under 
its base is a peculiar mark in the form of a crouching hare, which 
is occasionally found on other porcelains of the period. ‘This 
mark, indeed, is the excuse for interposing here a blue and white 
ewer (Fig. g), though this piece is not without an interest 
of its own. The design on each side, painted in a deep but 
vivid blue, is of an almost startling nature. It represents the 
fabulous kylin at the base of a fountain of Italian Renaissance 
style. One asks, what is the Italian fountain doing in this 
galére? ‘The answer is that it is an early instance of a phe- 
nomenon which was frequent enough a few decades later, Euro- 
pean influence in Chinese porcelain. Nor is a further explanation 
far to seek. Ever since the Portuguese established trade with 
China in the first half of the sixteenth century, Jesuit mission- 
aries had been arriving in a thin but steady stream, The 
Italian Matteo Ricci, for instance, had found his way to favour 
at Peking in the reign of Wan Li and made his influence felt 





8.—FUKIEN COVERED BOWL. 
British Museum; Height 4}ins. 
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in many other matters beside religion. But whatever the 
origin of this curious fountain design, it must have been repeated 
many times, for there are several examples of it in Englznd 
to-day, while there is one, at least, reposing in the Chini-hane, 
or porcelain house, attached to the mosque of Ardebil, in Persia, 
where are stored some five hundred pieces of Chinese porcelain 
collected there by Shah Abbas (1587-1628). 

Another familiar type of late Ming polychrome is painted 
in red and green enamels with a little yellow, the dominating 
note being again given by the two first colours. An example 
of this red and green family is shown in Fig. 6, a circular 
stand with an Imperial five-clawed dragon in the centre, 
surrounded by four panels of dragons with red diaper pattern 
between. The Wan Li mark in blue under the base confirms 
the impression that this is a palace piece of the period. Fig. 4 
is a saucer-dish, very similar in colour and design. In dealing 
with the red and green group and with the five-colour porcelain 
the collector must be on his guard against later imitations. 
The numerous copies of the five-colour ware made in the Yung 
Ch’éng period (1722-35) are particularly deceptive, both the 
style of decoration and the quality of the old ware being care- 
fully followed. So good, indeed, are these eighteenth century 
imitations that the Ming five-colour has been seriously com- 
promised by them ; and some timid collectors are so obsessed 
with the Yung Ch’éng copies that they will hardly admit the 
possibility of a single piece being of Ming origin. Such a 
despairing attitude is, of course, unreasonable, and the admitted 
difficulties in apprising this kind of porcelain will only stimulate 
the enthusiast to master them by careful study. With regard 
to the red and green family some of the closest imitations were 
made in the early part of the nineteenth century. A good example 
is the dish illustrated by Fig. 5, the mark on the base of which 
proclaims it to be “a copy of the antique made at (or for) the 
Shun-té Hall.” 

Another kind of porcelain which we may reasonably expect 
to find in old family collections is the beautiful white porcelain 
made at Té-hua in the province of Fukien. Ningpo, the capital 
of this province, was visited by the Portuguese on their first 
expedition to China in 1517; and they traded there for some 
years until they were driven away on account of their over- 
bearing conduct. Fukien porcelain is generally pure white, 
and it is distinguished by the soft melting appearance of the 
glaze which blends closely with the underlying body. Body 
and glaze indeed are so intimately united that thin specimens 
have been mistaken for semi-transparent glass. The general 
appearance of the ware is aptly described by the homely com- 
parison with blanc mange, and it is certainly one of those wares 
which look as if they were ‘‘ good to eat.” Familiar in Europe 
under the French name of blanc de Chine, it served as a model 
for the first white porcelains made by our pioneer factories, 
and its mellow glaze was never more nearly equalled than in 
the soft-paste porcelains which France initiated. A covered 
vessel of similar form to Fig. 8 is reputed to have been brought 
from China by Marco Polo in the fourteenth century and long 
preserved in the treasury of St. Mark in Venice. The story, 
however, has not been satisfactorily verified and no such age is 
claimed for the piece illustrated here ; but we do know that 
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the Té-hua factories were specially noted during the Ming 
dynasty. They are still active at the present day, turning our 
their ware in the traditional style, though with inferior finish ; 
and it is by no means easy to determine at what point in their 
long career any particular piece was made. It is this obvious 
difficulty which has led to the very free use of the word Ming 
in describing Fukien porcelain, and it is needless to add that 
true Ming examples must be in a very small minority. In 
this case the collector, unless he has an undoubted pedigree 
to convince him, will be on safer ground if he ignores the question 
of date and concentrates on a high standard of quality in the 
pieces he would fain acquire. There is no lack of first rate 
examples in good private collections and in museums, and the 
requisite standard can be readily mastered at the cost of a little 
discriminating study. 


THE CALL OF THE AFRICAN BUSH 


By 


ANY and varied are the experiences and disappoint- 

ments met with in hunting African big game. My 

first elephant hunt will ever remain in my memory, 

and has left me wondering whether other sportsmen 

experienced the thrilling sensations and, in the 
excitement of the moment, committed the same follies as I did, 
learning later to treat these monsters of the forest with due respect. 
I left camp very early in the morning accompanied by my two 
native trackers and some half-dozen carriers with fresh water 
in canvas sacks and food supplies. We had picked out from the 
many fresh tracks the spoor of what promised to be a big bull 
elephant and, I trusted, a good tusker. After careful tracking 
for some three hours we eventually came up with our quarry. 
I was literally shivering with excitement, gone were the careful 
instructions I had received as to the manner in which to approach, 
the caution to be exercised, and the vital place where I should 
endeavour to lodge my bullet in the beast. All I clearly remember 
is that I threw up my rifle, and taking a sight on the huge 
animal, pulled off. The last I heard or saw of that elephant 


RAYMOND KENT. 


was a cloud of dust and the smashing of the scrub as it tore 
its way through the jungle. This, my first experience, taught 


me—happily without any dangerous results—that, though the 





modern big-game rifle is a wondrous powerful weapon, unless 
the bullet be directed to the right spot, it produces little apparent 
effect. 

How wonderful and interesting are these wild beasts of the 
forest in their natural] surroundings, vast the informa- 
tion which may be gained regarding their habits, their pursuits 
and the instinct for danger with which Nature has provided 
them. One evening towards sunset I remember seeing a herd 
of elephant watering and feeding along the banks and bed of a 
river. Themale is most ungallant in hismanners. 
a good bed of mud to roll in, and not until he has completely 
finished his ablutions will he allow the females with their calves 
to approach. Often he will thrash a young over-playful calf 
with his trunk. The female is very jealous of her calf and is ready 
upon the slightest pretext to charge any danger she scents. Great 
care and patience must be taken in endeavouring to obtain a 


and 


He prepares 
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A GOOD 


shot at a bull travelling with the herd. He is generally in the 
centre, and should a cow scent danger and a risky shot be taken, 


he will probably charge with the whole herd. Elephants have 


very poor sight, but possess keen scent and hearing. Once 
only have I been charged by a mad, wounded elephant; I 
assure you it presents an alarming object, with ears out- 
spread, trunk thrown forward. The piercing shriek it utters 
as it charges is all very terrifying, and the moment demands 
great presence of mind to ensure a fatal shot, or at least 


a shot that will stop the charge and enable you to get out 
of danger. 

Buffaloes offer excellent sport, but again discretion and care 
I remember an instance of a young settler 
who, upon hearing from his native workers that buffaloes had 


must be exercised. 


been seen in close proximity to his plantation, picked up his rifle 
and, accompanied only by his small dog, proceeded after the herd. 
He very soon came up with the buffaloes, wounding one which 
he followed into the long grass. The African grass grows very 
densely and attains a height of 12ft. to 15ft., it being impossible 
to push a way through unless the tracks made by game are 
rhe wounded beast, as is invariably the case, doubled 
The little dog 
returned to the homestead without its master, the natives who 
followed up the tracks found that the infuriated beast had 
charged and gored the poor fellow to death. 


followed. 
back on its tracks so that man and beast met. 


Great sport and exciting experiences are to be obtained by 
sitting up for lions during the night. They will attack native 


TUSKER. 


cattle kraals to secure a kill, and at sunset, when the beasts are 
slowly feeding their way back to the villages, they will lie in wait 
to drag down a straggler. One mode of procedure is to build 
a platform some 12ft. from the ground and within some 2c yds. 
of the dead carcase. On top of the platform is secured an 
acetylene lamp, its rays focussed in the direction of the kill. 
Towards dusk the shooter, provided with blankets and rifle, 
takes his station, the lamp being carefully covered. In many 
instances a wearisome wait follows, with nothing to reward the 
drowsily kept watch. When the lion does return it gives no 
more warning than a low growl as it bounds to the kill, burying 
its teeth and claws into the carcase. Very gently the flame is 
turned higher, the covering being then quickly cast off—and there 
is your chance. The mesmeric effect the strong light has upon 
the lion is extraordinary, affording the hunter an excellent 
shot. 

Leopards, as well as lions, are very dangerous fellows to 
tackle, especially when wounded. One leopard in particular 
had been causing a great deal of trouble by breaking into sheep 
kraals where, leopard fashion, it had created tremendous havoc 
by dragging down and killing beast after beast. The natives, 
who had set a gun trap, heard it go off during the night and next 
morning found a heavy blood spoor. Following up the tracks, 
they came upon the which immediately 
sprang, and succeeded in seriously mauling one of their number 
before being driven off. The natives knew where the brute was 
lying up, and I arranged, with the help of some fifty beaters, 


wounded animal, 
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to drive it into open country where a more favourable shot could 
be obtained. 

We were nearing its supposed hiding place when one 
of the beaters cried out ‘“‘ Bwana, Bwana, ali ku fika” (master, 
master, he is coming), and it went straight forme. I fired and 


missed, and fired again just before its spring, wounding it in the 
The boys took to their heels and, 


fleshy part of the hind leg. 
by doing so, all un- 
knowingly saved my 
life. The leopard, its 
attention  distzacted, 
sprang after the 
retreating beaters and 


succeeded in pulling 
one of them down. 
Other bolder natives 


rushed up with their 
spears to kill the 
leopard and save their 
comrade. Such a con- 
fused mélée was in 
progress that it was 
impossible to fire 
another shot without 
running the risk of 
hurting one of the boys. 
I eventually managed 
to kill that leopard, 
but not before it had 
severely mauled three 
boys, making, with the 
first, a credit of four 
to its account. 

No other 
that I know of pro- 
duces the exhilarating, 
self-satisfied and con- 
tented feeling which 
follows a_ successful 
day’s hunt after big 
game. Darkness has 
drawn in, your evening 
meal is over, seated 
in your camp chair 
before a blazing wood 
fire, again and again 
do you go over in 
ycur mind the exciting 
incidents of the day. 
The native boys have 
liberal supplies of meat 
and are grouped around 


sport i y {¥ 


their several camp 
fires. Their talk is 
mainly concentrated 


upon the uneven dis- 
tribution of the meat, 
a native being practi- 


cally impossible to 
please. On a moon- 
light night you will 


hear the singing and 
beating of the drums 
from the near and 
distant villages, and 
the more loud 
hilarious laughter and 
singing from a village 
where a ‘‘ beer drink’ is 
in progress and where 
the singers and 
dancers have worked 


themselves up _ into 
a frenzied, mesmeric 
madness. Gradually 


quietness settles down, 
save for the occasional 
beat of a drum, the 
weird bark of a hyena, 
or the grunt of lions 
hunting in the hills; 
sleepy and tired, you 





THE LEOPARD IS A DANGEROUS 


BUFFALOES OFFER EXCELLENT 
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return to your tent, you stretch out your weary limbs on 
your camp bed, probably to dream of wonderful impossible 
feats of hunting, waking up in a celd sweat just as some 
huge monster, Say a rhinoceros, is about to pound you to 
pieces. The call of the ‘ 
the African 


bush, the mysterious vivid call of 
is heard when incidents such as those | 


have described are recalled. 


bush, 
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A FINE ART 


III—SOME ADVANCED PROBLEMS. 


By Jack WHITE 





THE FINISH 


OF A DOWNHILL PUTT. 


The putter head has been drawn slightly across but well under the ball. 


N the Championship of 1902, which was won by Alex Herd 
with the then new Haskell ball, I played with a Gutta, as 
I did not possess any of the worderful new balls. In 
1903, however, when I had learnt all about these rubber- 
cored balls, I was third to Harry and Tom Vardon ; indeed, 
I was close on Harry’s heels until the third hole of the last round, 
when I was completely put off my second shot by a wild photo- 
grapher. In the 1904 Championship, when I won at Sandwich, 
my win was due to sound work on the putting green. I never 
once took three putts and on several occasions holed my approach 
putt. Mr. Walter Travis had just won the Amateur Champion- 
ship. Ben Sayers had backed him to win and was loud in praise 
of the American’s putting, telling me that if I could putt as well 
as he did I could win the Open. My average was four under two 
putts per green in each round of this Championship, so I must 
have run Mr. Travis very close. 
The club T have always putted with is a putting cleek with 
a little loft, the metal being as soft as possible, as the rubber- 
cored ball springs too quickly off a hard-faced club. A little 
loft helps 
the player 
to £et. in 
under the 
ball when 
the greens 
are very 
fast. A flat- 
lying putter 
isa mistake, 
as it makes 
itimpossible 
fox tone 
player to 
get the head 
over the top 
of the ball. 


The grip 
must be 
thin and 


longer than 
the grip of 
the other 
clubs, so 
that it is 
possible to 


grip the 
shaft short 
for holing 
out. The 


face of the 
putter 
should occa- 
sionally be 
tapped with 
a punch or 





A PUTT WITH BORROW FROM LEFT TO RIGHT. 


The ball is struck off the point, and the putter head 
made to lead. 


knife, as the rough surface grips the ball. A piece of lead at 
the back of the putter head helps the player to feel exactly 
how the ball is struck. The shaft should be set up from under 
the centre or midway between the head and the grip. This 
bend makes the club feel all one piece. 

Now I want to say something on the question: “‘ Is putting 
with the rubber-cored ball more difficult than it was with the 
guttie?”’ I 
have no 
hesitation 
in saying 
most de- 
cidedly 
“Yes,” and 
I strongly 
advise all 
aspiring 
champions 
to treat the 
putting 
green play 
as. the 
billiards of 


golf. I am 
convinced 
the new 


standard 
ball has 
come _ to 
stay, and 
the player 
who is con- 
tent if he is 
striking the ballin the middle of the putter face is going to be 
left behind. He will have to learn to put running side as well 
as check side on the ball, tohold up a ball on the slope that runs 
from left to right, to put cut on when the borrow is from right 
to left, and drag on the sharp down-hill putt. 

The first time I played a round with a rubber-cored ball I 
thought all my pains and practice with the old ball had gone for 
nothing. The ‘‘ bounding billy’ scared me completely, but I 
made up my mind to stick to my old grip and putting cleek and 
try to acquire a more delicate touch, for I] compared the change 
in the golf ball to the difference between the composition billiard 
ball and the ivory. 

After many hours’ practice with the new ball I found I 
had a very light touch, for I only really held the putter with my 
left thumb straight down the shaft and the forefinger of the same 
hand squeezing on the grip of the club. The rest of my two 
hands I held quite loose, excepting for the short or holing-out 
putts, when I brought the right thumb and forefinger into play. 
The downhill putt presents many difficulties if played as an 
ordinary straightforward shot, since overspin is a great danger. 
I found I should have to learn to put drag on the rubber-cored ball, 
and after a good deal of practice I feund I had attained my 





HITTING OFF THE POINT OF THE CLUB 
In playing a downhill putt to stop the ball running 


away. The club is held quite loosely. 
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object. By holding my fingers very ss 
loose and striking at the bottom of 
the ball with the point of my putter, 
I can keep the ball straight and 
prevent any danger of overspin. The 
club at the finish of the downhill putt 
is drawn slightly across and well under 
the ball. This method makes practic- 
ally a certainty of laying a downhill 
putt dead, whereas in the ordinary 
way it is more or less a matter of luck. 

On a keen green with the hill 
sloping from right to left I found the 
rubber-cored ball had greatly increased 
the difficulty of finding the correct line 
of the hole. At first I tried playing 
with an allowance for the fall of the 
ground, but could not control the 
strength in that way, so I tried taking 
a good deal less borrow and striking 
the ball on the heel or check side of 
the putter with my hands a shade in 
front. 1 found the ball answered to 
my touch and never worried me by 
running away past the hole. At the 
finish of the putt my bands have gone 
through with the putter to keep the 
ball up against the hill. 

In playing a putt from left to 
right I go about it in exactly the 
same way. The only difference is that 
I strike the ball on the point of my 
putter, making the putter head lead 
in order to keep the ball up against 
the hill. 


THE COMMENTARY 


N this, the third and last of his 
I very interesting articles, White, 

having taught us how to walk, A 
now teaches something of how to run. 
I use that phrase because it is no use 
learning to run before we can walk— 
in putting or anything else. The 
basis of good putting must and will always be the ability to 
hit the ball truly and in the middle of the club in the straight- 
forward putts. To be able to cut or hook a putt across a slope 
and thus to take the lower road and diminish the amount of 
‘‘ borrow ” is a valuable art, but it is not an easy one and adds 
to the complexity of life. We do not see the fine putter doing 
it as a matter of course whenever he has a sloping putt to play : 
he will reserve it for special occasions and, moreover, he can 
accomplish what he sects out to perform. His imitators must 
beware of becoming too much enamoured of these tricks and 
so of indulging in them when there is no necessity. 

I am much interested to find that White lays particular 
stress on the difficulty of the putt when the ground slopes from 
right to left, because I have always observed that this is the 
slope that most often defeats the ordinary putter. I know one 
very fine putter, Mr. Sidney Fry, who "prefers the putt that 
comes in from the right rather than the left, but he seems to 
have an indescribable knack of pushing the ball into the hole, 
and the slope from the right suits, I think, this style of putting. 
Mr. Fry is a quite uncommonly good putter, and his is not the 
common case. Most people have a tendency, always likely to 
beset them at crucial moments, to push the ball out to the right 
of the hole in straightforward putts. On this account possibly 
they seem not to have much control of the club when they are 
trying deliberately to push the ball out to the right, and are very 
apt to exaggerate the outward mov since of the club. At any 
rate, it appears to me whether White would 
agree—that when the borrow is Ps the right it is very common 
to make too much allowance for it, as also to hit the ball untruly. 
If there are other people in my case in this respect, they may 
find White’s advice as to taking less of the borrow and hitting, 
as he calls it, ‘‘ on the check side of the putter’ exceedingly 
useful. With the slope from left to right there is less need for 
such antics. Most golfers find it easier to see the line in this 
case, and so to make the right allowance and strike the ball 
confidently. 

It is inevitable to make comparisons between the doctrines 
of Jack White and Willie Park as to sloping putts. They seem 
in this case rather to differ. Park in his book says that he 
‘‘ always played with the exact strength to drop the ball into the 
hole, and was consequently known as a ‘ dropping putter.’ 
This method, as he truly says, does away with the danger of 
running out of holing, but it is pre-eminently the method of one 
with a fine touch and feeling for exact strength. The method 
White suggests is, on the face of it, more complicated, but may 
be better suited to those who have less delicate touch or are 
victims of that very common weakness, a persistent tendency 
to be short. It is a question which each golfer can best 
worry out for himself by private experiments in the two 
methods. 
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The hands are a shade in front, and the ball 
is hit off the heel. 
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The point on which the two great 
cleek putters seem really and materi- 
ally to differ is that of the downhill 
putt. White, as we have seen, has a 
definite method which he tells us to 
adopt in order to ‘* prevent any danger 
of overspin.”” Now here Park is strong 
on the other side. This is what he 
Says : There is no such thing as 
‘under cutting’ or putting a drag on 
a downhill putt, or any other kind of 
putt. The putt is essentially a stroke 
in which the ball is kept rolling over 


the ground. The only time a _ ball 
can revolve backwards and __ still 
travel in a_ forward direction is 
when the ball is in the air. No 
ball can roll forward and be revolv- 
ing backwards at the same time. 
This is what people are really 
saying when they speak about under 
cutting a putt or putting drag on 
it.’ Well, T am a man of peace and 
not one of science; when people 
begin to talk about revolutions, 


whether of a ball or 
get out of their way. 
help thinking that 

little too dogmatic. 

can be put on a billiard ball which 
is not in the air. Again, assuming 
that much nonsense has been talked 
on the point, there is an almost 
universal tendency to play a downhill 
putt on a keen green with a lofted 
club, in the belief that it will hold 
back the ball to some extent. Braid 
in his book described the putt played 
on very keen greens with a cleek or 
straight-faced iron thus: ‘‘ With this 
club and its great dragging power 
the etiect seems to be practically to 
reduce the distance between the ball 
and the hole. Such is the drag that 
the ball is simply pushed over a 
considerable part of the way, and it 


anything else, | 

Still, | cannot 
Park is here a 
Assuredly a drag 


FROM RIGHT TO LEFT. 


is only when it is quite near to the hole that it begins, as it 
were, to run in the usual way.” It is difficult to believe 
that we have all been cherishing an entirely groundless delusion 
on this point. BoD: 


MACEDONIA AND ITS PEOPLE 


Macedonia: A Plea for the Primitive, by A. Goff and Hugh A 
Fawcett, M.R.C.S., D.P.H. With illustrations by Hugh A. 
Faweett. (John Lane, Lt 1s.) . 

THERE was never a British soldier in Macedonia that did not curse 
the fate that sent him to that fever-ridden country ; but there must 
be many, soldiers no longer, who, now that they are safely out of its 
clutches, "feel towards it a certain sentimental yearning. ‘I’o each his 
own particular spot. To the writer a dug-out in the bank of a dry 
river-bed and on the further side the brown mud wall of a little village 
the trees white with quince blossom, and just seen through them the 
village chimneys and the storks’ nests: behind the towering Bela 
Shitzas, and in the foreground a little lonely Turkish boy playing, 
swathed in his crimson sash. To another the flowery plain of the 
Struma or the view looking down on Doiran Lake. ‘To some, perhaps, 
even the White Tower or the Lancashire Bar of the ingenious Miss 
Bertha from Blackpool. However vivid these private memories, it is 
pleasant to have them refreshed. Moreover, the returned soldier, 
either from laziness or because he lacked powers of observation or 
description, has not as a rule succeeded in giving a clear picture to those 
at home of the remarkable land in which he spent those dreary years. 
And so for two reasons he should welcome this book. It is not a war 
book. The war only comes in incidentally ; the authors have set out 
to give a comprehensive account of the country and the people which 
so much interested them. They are better observers than they are 
writers. They write well and simply enough when their sole object 
is to communicate knowledge. When they try to give a “‘ pen picture ”’ 
of the jumble of colour and races that was Salonika their adjectives 
sometimes run away with them. But they observed closely, and the 
chapters on the Macedonian peasantry are extremely interesting. Very 
full details are given of their houses and clothes and method of life. 
We learn how they still thresh their corn on the village threshing floor, 
as it must have been threshed for centuries, how they winnow by throw- 
ing the grain in the air from a wooden shov el, and plough with the most 
primitive possible plough. We are told about their crafts, their em- 
broidery and their copper-work. Mention of the latter brings back 
a scene familiar to some who used to visit Kukus Market : ‘“ Alexander 
the Coppersmith ” sitting on a table, by his big bellows, a copper dish 
on his knees, the wood smoke going up from his fire on the floor, and 
round him shepherds in their white kilts and white stockings, talking 
fiercely and smoking cigarettes. Time has stood wonderfully still 
with the peasant in this country, which is in a sense the frontier between 
East and West. He is a very primitive and so a very interesting creature, 
and we are grateful to the authors for their careful study of his ways, 
as also to Mr. Fawcett for his pictures, for, if of no vast intrinsic merit, 
they \et give a very good notion of Macedon. ‘‘ Hc olim meminisse 
juvabit ” is a very good motto even if a hackneyed one. It makes 
more than a sufficient excuse for this book. 
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HOUGHTON HALL-I. 
NORFOLK, 


THE SEAT OF 


LORD & LADY ROCKSAVAGE. 





HE wars against Louis XIV, long and serious as they 
were, absorbed the energies of a fraction only of the 
English population. The rest carried on as usual, so 
that there were men and money for the arts of peace. 
Thus the Government, far from placing a ban on luxury 
building, financed through eight years of war the building 
of a vast palace for a successful general. Blenheim was only 
one of the great houses that Vanbrugh was busy with 
during the Spanish Succession War. Still more did he and 
his fellow architects work for the Whig magnates after the 
Peace of Utrecht, and it was then that the statesman who best 
understood finance—public and _ private—found means _ to 
replace the old home of his ancestors with a building which 
his architect rightly called a “‘ Houfe of State and Conveniency,” 
and which embodied in its fabric and details the last word in 
design, material and craftsmanship, as they were understood 
at the moment when some knowledge of architecture and 
its allied arts were held to be an essential part of a liberal 
education. 
The Houghton estate had belonged to the ancestors of 
Sir Robert Walpole for six hundred years before he began 
to erect the house that still survives. The family sprang from 
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the marshland—that fertile district of the Fens where the counties 
of Norfolk, Cambridge and Lincoln meet by the shore of the 
Wash. 

Walpole St. Peter is still a great and flourishing parish 
with a magnificent parish church—all the more beautiful and 
precious from its having escaped the restorer and been no more 
than repaired by Mr. William Weir. The present fabric, how- 
ever, was not reared until long after Reginald de Walpole, in 
the reign of Henry I, held half a knight’s fee in the parish 
as a tenant of the Monks of Ely, who owned the chief manor. 
His son, Richard, married Emma, daughter of Walter de 
Howelton or Houton, who was presumably an heiress, for their 
son Henry, under Henry II, signed a surviving deed as H. de 
Walpoull Miles de Houton. Walpole lies west, but Houghton 
east of King’s Lynn, no longer in the Fen country, but on dry 
and undulating ground, so that by some it is said to mean the 
high town, although to distinguish it from other parishes of the 
same name it has at times been known as Houghton-in-the-Hole. 
In this good agricultural district the Walpoles lived and 
flourished. Many of them obtained knighthood, and a Bishop 
of Norwich and then of Ely under Edward I was of the family. 
The successive owners of Houghton multiplied their manors 
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Copyright. 
The whole of the house is built of Yorkshire stone from Whitby. 
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The latter lie back from this front and are connected with the central block by a corridor flanked on the east by a rectangular, and on the west 
by a curved colonnade. 
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The chief change made during erection was the sukstitution of domes for the corner towers 
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The stable building is seen on the left, standing beyond the south wing. 
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and lived peaceably and profitably during the difficult times 
of the Roses War and the Tudor religious revolutions. 

But just when the latter were ending, and in the very year 
when Elizabeth’s great seamen defeated the Spanish Armada, 
Houghton came near to being lost to the Walpoles. In the 
days of Henry VIII Thomas Walpole had been able to endow 
both his sons with good estates which both had increased through 
the practice of law and the marriage of heiresses, so that when 
Elizabeth was queen there were wealthy Walpoles of Docking 
as well as of Houghton who had carefully abstained from 
religious practices contrary to the changing views of their 
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Copyright. 6—THE CENTRE OF 
successive sovereigns. Not so their sons. Three brothers of 
Docking not only joined the Roman communion but, 
entering the Society of Jesus, became active proselytisers 
and with the capture and execution of the eldest in 1594 
Docking was lost. His cousin, Edward of Houghton, followed 
the same course, and it was a little doubtful what would 
happen to Houghton when his father died in 1588. That 
father and his younger son, Calibut, remained Protestant, 
and to Calibut the father left all unsettled lands, while 
to his widow, Catherine, he left the family property in 
Walpole “towards the preferment of the marriage of his 
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daughters.”’ But to Edward the estates of Houghton had to 
come, and, although he was abroad and laid no claim to them, 
Elizabeth declared them forfeit when he became a priest in 1593 
and granted them to “ Hussy and Goodman,” who, fortunately, 
thereupon, on very easy terms, passed them on to Calibut. 
Thus he remained in quiet possession, nor did his son suffer 
loss under the Commonwealth. The grandson, forwarding the 
Restoration in 1660, became Sir Edward and a Member of 
Parliament of repute for his prudence and eloquence. He 
also was a builder. We are told by Mr. Broome, who was 
vicar of Houghton over half a century ago, that there were traces 











WEST ELEVATION. “COUNTRY LIFE. 
of two sets of old buildings near to the present house. ‘The 
older may represent the medizval home of the Walpoles, but 
as to the other he tells us that “ the residence itself appears 
to have been built of red brick in the style prevalent in the time 
of Sir Edward Walpole who erected this mansion.” We know 
from Horace Walpole that the ceiling of a drawing-room in 
his father’s new house was exactly copied from one in the old 
house, and we shall find it resembling in style those at Coleshiil 
dating from either just before or just after the Restoration. 

As Sir Edward had thirteen children, and his son Robert 
nineteen, there seemed a likelihood that the Walpoles of Houghton 
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Showing the south-east dome and the date 1727 on the vane. 
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The drive from the 


entrance gates to the house is seen running through the deer park. 
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would become a clan rather than a family. Of the 
nineteen, Robert, the future Premier, was the third 
son and born in 1676. His father combined a political 
career and intellectual attainments with the hard 
riding, the hard drinking and the active farming and 
estate management of the typical East Anglian land- 
owner. Young Robert, at first of little importance 
and destined for the Church, passed from Eton to 
a scholarship at King’s College, Cambridge. But 
when the second of his elder brothers died in 1698 
he was called home by his father, whose failing 
health made him wish that his successor should not 
only understand his duty as a landlord, but be 
proficient in practical agriculture wherein the father 
had learnt to excel—studying crop rotation, soil 
enrichment, cattle improvement, as they were 
beginning to be understood. He also took steps to 
establish his heir as a family man. Then he closed 
his eyes. It was in November, 1700, that he died, 
and in the previous July young Robert had married 
Catherine Shorter, “a women of exceeding beauty 
and accomplished manners,” the daughter of a Baltic 
timber merchant and granddaughter of a Lord 
Mayor. 

The new owner of Houghton was as fond of 
riding to hounds and cracking a bottle with his 
friends as his father had been, but he had much 
less interest in agriculture and much greater in 
politics. ‘The family controlled one of the seats at 
Castle Rising and one at Lynn. Thus, it was easy 
for one or even two of the family to sit in the 
House of Commons, and in 1701 Robert Walpole 
becomes Member for Rising, while in the following 
year he gives that seat up to his younger brother 
Horace, and gets himself returned for Lynn, for 
which he remained Member until he went to the 
House of Peers forty years later. Not a brilliant 
man, like his old schoolfellow and lifelong opponent, 
St. John, Earl of Bolingbroke, he was painstaking 
and thorough with great business acumen and a clear 
judgment as to both men and matters. He followed 
his father in being a determined and active Whig, 
and so rapidly became a pillar of his party in the 
House of Commons that when, in the autumn of 1704, 
he lingered on at Houghton the Whig leaders sent 
down James Stanhope and Spencer Compton (both 
afterwards Prime Ministers) to press for his 
attendance. The next year Godolphin and Marl- 
borough began to rely on the support of the 
Whigs rather than of the Tories, and Walpole was 
given a seat on the Admiralty Board. Three years 
later, when the all-powerful Lord Treasurer and 
Lord General shed the last of their Tory colleagues, 
Walpole became Secretary at War and, therefore, had 
much to do with the preparation of the armies that 
won the battles of Oudenarde and Malplaquet. But 
war matters by no means monopolised his activities, 
for his genius for managing the House of Commons 
was alreezdy recognised and Godolphin relied upon 
his leadership there. He was not, however, allowed 
quite a free hand, and it was Godolphin who, 
irritated at Sacheverel’s personal attack in his famous 
sermon, insisted upon the preacher’s impeachment. 
Walpole reluctantly yielded to his chief and wa: 
involved in the disasters of the next election. But 
though Norfolk county, to which he offered himself, 
rejected him, he had taken care to continue his repre- 
sentation of Lynn, so that he was a member of the 
Parliament that ultimately made the Peace of Utrecht, 
and his mastery of both finance and political managc- 
ment made Harley desire to retain him in his 
Ministry. But neither czjolery nor threats could 
make him agree to the Tory views of peace and he 
was dismissed from office in 1711. His opposition, 
and especially his masterly vindication of Godolphin’s 
finances, bec2me so wounding a thorn in the side 
of the Tories that they determined on his expulsion 
Robert Mann, father to Horace Walpole’s friend and 
correspondent, was a successful business man in 
whose hands not only Robert Walpole but several oi 
his relations left the management of their privat« 
finances, and in arranging some forage contracts 
Walpole had reserved a share for Mann which the 
other grantees bought up, giving notes of hand to 
Walpole for transmission to Mann. These with 
Walpole’s endorsement fell into Harley’s hands, and 
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That to the right contains the kitchen and other offices, that to the left the picture gallery, chapel, etc. 
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Copyright 11.—THE NORTH WING. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The windows are those of the picture gallery. 
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THE STABLE 
This side is entirely composed of the brown local Snettisham stone. 


QUADRANGLE. 
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finely formed brick vault is supported on massive oak posts. 


though the transaction was correct—as official honesty 
was then understood—it was capable of such 
manipulation as induced the Tory majority in the 
House to declare the ex-minister guilty of “‘ notorious 
corruption,” expel him from the House and lodge 
him in the Tower for the first half of 1712. 

His sufferings in the Whig cause, however, did 
not ensure him a high place in the Whig Ministry 
called together by George I at his accession in 1714. 
Lord Townshend of Rainham had been a ward of 
the elder Robert Walpole and had married one of 
his daughters. He was his brother-in-law’s senior 
and his superior in wealth and influence. He 
therefore became Secretary of State, yet Walpole, 
with the much inferior position of Paymaster of 
the Forces, at once led the Commons, dominated 
Townshend in all home questions, and in the following 
year he became Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
1717 came the first Whig split—the King leant on 
Stanhope and Sunderland, and ‘Townshend and 
Walpoie left the Ministry. This, as is well known, 
turned out to Walpole’s advantage. Stanhope knew 
little of finance, and it was under him and in the 
face of Walpole’s opposition that the South Sea 
Company was allowed to take over a section of the 
National Debt. But, though Walpole foresaw the 
ultimate fate of the South Sea Company and the 
disaster in which the Government would be thereby 
involved, he, as a private speculator, used it to his 
advantage. Before the Company became the vogue 
he purchased largely of the shares at par, selling 
out when they became the rage at a profit estimated 
by the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” at a 
thousand per cent. He also at this time became 
financial adviser to the Princess of Wales and thus 
earned her friendship which stood him in such good 
stead in 1727. The offices of Secretary at War and 
Paymaster of the Forces proved of enormous value 
to their holders during the reigns of the late Stuarts 
and early Hanoverians and were the origin of many 
fortunes. But they were only one of the sources of 
Walpole’s increased wealth. His father, just before 
he died, estimated his rentals at a little over £2,000 
a year. During the son’s long period of ownership 
they increased to £8,000 a year. Although both 
he and his wife were very free in their expenditure, 
much more money was made than spent. Robert 
Mann’s accounts from 1714 to 1718 show that the 
gross receipts were £153,798 12s. 8d., and, although 
he only retained about {£1,000 in hand, yet, if the 
details were known, it would be found that the 
greater part of this large sum had been invested. 
Thus, with his finances secure and the country 
peaceful and prosperous, he, who already had a house 
in London for the winter and one at Chelsea for 
the summer, felt that at Houghton, where he spent 
the autumn, he need no longer play second fiddle 
to the nighbouring Townshends, but make Rainham 
pale before the sumptuousness of a new Houghton. 
Moreover, the South Sea smash brought him back to 
far securer power than he had before enjoyed, and 
thereby he not only drew large remuneration for him- 
self but could endow his sons and other relations and 
friends with valuable sinecure places. While South 
Sea stock was declining and the clouds were gathering 
in the summer of 1720 Walpole spent his enforced 
leisure at Houghton, no doubt already scheming 
the intended changes. But in September he was 
called up to town to assist the Bank of England 
with advice, and soon after the King, who used to 
say of Walpole that he could convert stones to gold, 
asked him to produce a scheme for the restoration of 
public credit. Stanhope, perfectly honest himself, 
felt it his duty to defend his less reputable col- 
leagues, and, passionately repelling attacks in the 
House of Lords in February, 1721, was seized with 
a fit from which he died next morning. A new 
Ministry was formed in April. Home and financial 
matters now took first place; and, though Townshend 
was again Secretary of State, Walpole, at the Treasury 
and in the House of Commons, was the Premier, 
leaving for the time being foreign affairs to his 
brother-in-law, but saddling himself with the whole 
weight not only of immediate financial recuperation 
but of the development of the country’s commerce 
and prosperity. 
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Although the year 1721 marks Walpole’s accession to the 
Premiership at a critical and arduous moment, yet he was able 
to give much attention to his Houghton schemes, which certainly 
took shape this year; for, although Messrs. Belcher and Macartney, 
in their “ Later Renaissance Architecture in England,” state 
that “‘the building was designed by Campbell in 1723,” and 
although an inscription over the south entrance tells us that the 
house was begun in 1722, yet we have letters in Sir Robert’s own 
handwriting to show us that much work of preparation was 
accomplished in the previous year. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the building accounts of Houghton have not been pre- 
served like those of Chatsworth, as such would not merely have 
shown the cost of the finest building and decorative work in the 
Georgian Era but would have thrown much light on what artists 
and craftsmen were employed 
on work at the new house. But 
Mr. Broome, while he was vicar, 
declared that “‘ there are no 
papers connected with it known 
as existing.” Quite recently 
a new search has been made, 
but only a few disconnected 
letters and accounts have been 
found relating to the history of 
its creation. Such papers have, 
in other cases, been destroyed 
from sheer indifference to their 
possible value, but at Houghton 
they are likely to have perished 
not as being of too little but 
of too great importance. During 
the second half of Walpole’s 
Ministry, when attacks upon 
him were incessant and virulent, 
his great expenditure, and 
especially the vast sums spent 
on Houghton, were brought up 
as evidence of his misappro- 
priation of public funds. At 
his fall in 1742, when the 
danger of 1712 repeating itself 
and the possibility of the Tower 
once more opening its doors 
to him loomed large, he is 
known to have destroyed a mass 
of official papers, and it is ex- 
ceedingly likely that he thought 
it wise that many private 
accounts should form part of 
the same bonfire. However 
that may be, it is clear that 
the story of Houghton has to 
be told with only slight and 
scattered original data as to its 
erection,decoration and furnish- 
ing. Still, the kindness of Lord 
and Lady RockSavage in giving 
me full access to all the recently 
scheduled documents permits 
some additional light being 
cast on the subject. We find 
that only two months after his 
return to office, that is in June, 
1721, Walpole wrote to Jonas 
Rolfe, evidently acting as his 
agent at Houghton, asking him 
for full particulars of the occu- 
pation of the labourers then 
at work there, the number of 
which he considers unneces- 
sarily large. Moreover, as to 
“32 Pieces of large Timber ” 
which the agent has procured, Walpole is “ sorry to hear 
Mr. Ripley thinks it not proper for my use.” 

Thus we see that already at this date Ripley is in actual 
charge at Houghton, and this raises the question not only of 
the date but of the design of the new house. What exactly 
were the respective parts played by Campbell and by Ripley ? 
Campbell, as we saw last summer (Country Lire, July 2gth, 
1920), “ covered ” Mereworth in 1723, having built Wanstead 
from 1715 to 1720, and having during that period made various 
designs or “Inventions” for houses never erected, one of 
which he “inscribed” to Walpole. Although, unlike Gibbs, 
he had never travelled south and drunk in Italian principles 
at the source, yet he was held to be as much a master of that 
style as Gibbs, who had designed St. Mary-le-Strand in 1714 
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and was busy with Ditchley in 1722, or as Leoni, an Italian 
practising in England, who was at this date re-erecting Moor 
Park and altering Lyme. To Campbell, therefore, and, no doubt, 
in 1721, Walpole will have explained the size and character 
of the house he desired and have asked him to prepare plans and 
elevations. This Campbell proceeded to do, and various plates 
in his third volume of the “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” published 
in 1725, show the drawings which he prepared. The first of 
these (Fig. 4), and, apparently, the only one which Messrs. 
Belcher and Macartney looked at, is called ‘‘ The General Front 
Designed by Colen Campbell. 1723.” But that date evidently 
does not refer to the designing, for the other plates all have the 
words “erected anno 1723,” while the preliminary “ Explana- 
tion ’ assigns the year 1722 to these “ Designs of my Invention ” 
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The village, originally by the church, which lies a little south-east of the house, was removed beyond the 
gates, the foundations of the first two houses of the ‘“‘ new Town” being laid in 1729. 


for a building of which with much self-satisfaction he says that 
without pretending to excufe any seeming or real Defects, I 
believe, it will be allowed to be a Houfe of State and Conveniency, 
and in fome Degree, worthy of the great and generous Patron. 
Plans and elevations being finally completed and accepted, 
the first stone was laid at the south-east corner with a Latin 
inscription and the date May 24th, 1722. But from the first 
it must have been arranged and perfectly understood that 
Campbell’s participation was to be limited to furnishing the 
designs, while the whole business of supervision and even of 
revision was assigned to Ripley—a man of technical knowledge 
and business ability much favoured by the new Prime Minister. 
Ripley was a Yorkshire boy who went—on foot it is said— 
to find work as a carpenter in London, and to his craft he seems 
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also at one time to have added the vocation of a coffee-house 
keeper. The first definite date we get concerning him is 1705, 
when he was admitted to the freedom of the Carpenters’ 
Company. But the fortunate event in his early career will 
have been his marriage with a member of Walpole’s household, 
in what capacity we do not learn. The influential politician 
was thus brought across the intelligent craftsman who had 
evidently mastered not only carpentering but the whole practical 
side of building, for in 1718 he became Clerk of the Works at 
the King’s Mews and was also engaged in the rebuilding of 
the Custom House, which had been burnt in 1715. He must 
have performed these jobs in a way which convinced Walpole 
of his trustworthiness and capacity, for not only did he engage 
him as his private acting architect but obtained for him, in 
succession to Grinling Gibbons, who had just died, the official 
appointment of Chief Carpenter to the King’s Works. ‘That was 
in August, 1721, after he had not only been dealing with local 
matters at Houghton in conjunction with Jonas Rolfe, but had 
gone north to Yorkshire to decide on and order the stone for 
the new fabric. He sets out to go to Whitby, where there were, 
and still are, great quarries of the admirable mill stone grit 
which is the substance of so many Yorkshire houses. But on 
his way he hears that the stone of Hartlepool is quite as service- 
able, ‘‘ more Beautifull” and probably cheaper to deliver at 
King’s Lynn or at Heacham, a few miles north of Lynn, which 
were the most accessible landing places for sea-borne goods 
for Houghton. He writes to Walpole that, in consequence 
of this information, he is off to Hartlepool and, if it proves 
correct, he will make a “ provisional Bargain ”’ for 1,500 tons. 
The result appears to have been disappointing and the produce 
of the Whitby quarries ultimately carried the day. The lands 
of the Abbey of St. Hilda had, after the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, fallen to the lot of a branch of the Cheshire family 
of which the present Marquess of Cholmondeley and his eldest 
son, Lord RockSavage, are the heads. The Yorkshire branch 
spelt itself Cholmley and is now represented by Sir Walter 
Strickland of Hildenley, Boynton and Whitby. In 1721 Ripley 
finds a Mr. H. Cholmley in possession, and from him Walpole 
receives the following letter : 
Sir, 

i write this to acquaint you that I have ship’t for you a loading 
of Stone, the Particulars are below, & I hope to have another 
ship loaded in four or five days. Some of the Stone appears to be 
much whiter than the rest ;_ the reason of which is that some of it 
has been cutt longer than the rest by ten dais or a fort night & 
some was putt aboard the dai it was cut out of the Quarry; but 
a few dais lying in the Air will bring it all to the same Colour. 

I am, Sir, 
Yor most obedt 


Humble Servt 


Aug. I1. 1721. H. Cholmley. 


The first order for 1,500 tons must have been supplemented 
by others for large amounts before the completion of the 
big composite pile (Fig. 3) that includes the great central 
block, with its stone domes and cupolas, the spacious 
wings (each one a quadrangle) and the elaborate connecting 
colonnade and corridor buildings—rectangular towards the 
east and segmental towards the west. The whole of this 
is in Whitby stone which, fortunately, the air has _ not 
rendered so white or so even coloured as Mr. Cholmley pro- 
mised. It is of a yellow-grey hue, of excellent texture and 
varied tone, so that the effect is altogether good. Nor, 
although it contrasts, does it fail to harmonise with the 
subsidiary, yet vast, stable quadrangle lying south of it. That 
is built of two materials. The whole of the east side (Fig. 12) 
and the upper half of the other three sides is of the local 
Snettisham stone, a rich orange brown in colour, quarried freely 
hereabouts, the less good making excellent park walls and the 
better being the material of most buildings, old and new, in 
Snettisham and other villages. The brick which appears out- 
wardly in the stables and is used within them for vaulting, 
supported curiously enough on massive oak posts (Fig. 13), 
also forms the substance of the house walling underneath the 
outer Whitby stone, and was made on the estate. The soil 
of this part of Norfolk is a sandy gravel overlaying the chalk. 
But there are clay pockets which continue to be sought and used 
for brick-making, and Walpole makes arrangement for this in 
a letter he despatches to Jonas Rolfe in October, 1721, by the 
hand of Robert Hardy, whom he then sends down from 
London 
As a Clerk of ye Works, who is to take ye Care & Charge of ye 
Building Materiall, as well Timber, Fir, Wainscott, as of Stone; 
Bricks, Lime & all other Materialls of what nature or kind soever 
weh are or shall be bought towards my building. 


Moreover, he is arranging a contract with “ Stacey & Coding- 
ham,” no doubt local experts, for the making of bricks at 
Houghton to be “ burnt wt" Cole.” 


Terms are also to be 
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settled with the farming tenants on which they will haul the 
bricks from the brickfield to the building site in the winter-time 
when their teams are unemployed, and in like manner they 
are to go to the Port of Lynn for “ Deales &c.” All these 
preliminaries were got through during the autumn and winter, 
so that the spring found every sort of material provided and at 
hand for the May setting of the inscribed corner stone, much 
of the foundations no doubt being already in. Campbeli’s 
plans and elevations were at first closely adhered to and the 
chief change afterwards made was in the skyline. Campbell 
(Fig. 4) had carried up the four corners an extra storey as low 
towers much as Inigo Jones had done for the south front 
of Wilton. For these the domes were substituted, but 
there is diversity of opinion whether the resulting effect 
justified Horace Walpole in afterwards saying that Ripley had 
‘““much improved ” Campbell’s design. The south-west corner 
was the first to be completed, the date on the vane being 1725, 
that matching it on the south-east (Fig. 7) bearing the date 1727, 
in which year also the north wing (Fig 11), consisting principally 
of picture gallery and chapel, was finished, the south or kitchen 
wing having been the work of the previous year. 

The scheme is, in principle, the same as Walpole’s pre- 
decessor in the Premiership had adopted four years earlier 
for his enlargement of Chevening. But Houghton is, in every 
way, the greater and more sumptuous pile and, moreover, the 
wings are not set to form the sides of a forecourt but stretch 
forward on the garden side (Fig. 9), the forecourt idea being 
entirely absent on the east or entrance side (Fig. 5). 

In the main block Campbell shows himself capable of 
producing sufficiently varied and agreeable elevations without 
too much resort to the classic orders, confining pilaster and 
column to the necessary supports of the western pediment 
(Fig. 6). For the rest, the rustication of the ground floor storey, 
the variety of form and enrichment of the window apertures 
of the piano nobile—and especially of that which was designed 
to give ceremonious access to the great hall (Fig. 1), the detail 
of the modillioned cornice carrying a balustrade adorned with 
urns and statues were sufficient to mitigate the severity of a 
mass where solid dignity was the chief impression which he 
wished to evoke. Here we have none of the easy reliance on 
recurrent shallow pilasters resorted to by Smith of Warwick 
and other contemporary designers. Of course, the fine quality, 
texture and tone of the Whitby stone is an important ingredient 
in the favourable result. And Campbell did allow himself 
rather more play away from the main block, especially on the 
garden side (Fig. 10), where the curved colonnades and the 
rusticated columns of the wings yield a touch of gaiety to an 
architectural composition that was intended to, and at one time 
did, consort with terraces and flowery parterres, forming a 
lively scene in contrast with the reserve of the entrance side 
that rises in its strength and stateliness sheer from an expanse 
of gravel and grass. If the present aspect strikes the visitor 
as a little plain and uninviting, it must be remembered that 
Campbell, as seen by his elevation (Fig. 4), designed, on this 
as well as on the west side, ample and graceful exterior stairways, 
ascending from the ground to the first floor, as a means of 
entrance on great occasions. Whether these stairs were ever 
built and if so what happened to them will be discussed 
later on. H. Avray TIpPINnc. 


IN A CAGE 


In a golden cage am I 
And I greet the smiling sun 
With an eager whistling cry 
Though I know my life is done. 


For the woods are far away 
And the moss beside the brook ; 
Bricks make up my night and day— 
Bricks whichever way I look. 


Was it heaven where I dwelt 
Ere they put me in a cage? 

I do not know, but long I’ve felt 
I must die of grief and rage. 


God, he gave me wings to fly, 

God, he made my heart to beat ; 
Man condemned me here to die 

In the dark and foggy street. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND REVEALED* 





THE TWEED 


HE style is the man and the man is Northumberland, 

the child of a countryside telling the story of his own 

people and the land he knew. It is as authentic and 

as vital as uncollected folklore or folk-music and 

legend ; its material is the stuff of which, in part, 
England has been made. Therefore take and read the story 
of Northumbria written by our Editor himself and published 
with Macmillans in their series of ‘‘ Highways and Byways.” 
It is so characteristic and individual a volume that it had no 
need to be issued in a library of kindred studies of other counties. 
It is not one of those volumes which could not stand by itself, 
without the support of others on the library shelf or in 
the book-market, but one which has a value in and for 
itself alone. 

The county is that of a hard people, mainly Saxon and Scandi- 
navian in origin, who wrestled with a Northern soil and fought 
the Scots and shielded the South; and later a county of coal 
and iron and of an untamed, perhaps untamable, proletariat. 
Its romance is the romance of the Border hills, and its charm 
comes from an uninterrupted English sovereignty. It is one 
of the least explored and enjoyed of English counties, but it 
is obvious, nevertheless, that it is one of the greatest 
historical and national interest. 

It has always been England’s most advanced post in the 
North. From Northumberland came the alarm ; to Northum- 
berland hurried the King and all his English chivalry. But 
before there was an England at all Northumberland, as we 
now call it, was civilised Britain’s battle line. On the great 
Roman Wall which stretches from the Solway to Newcastle the 
legionaries of the Czsars guarded . 
the South from the barbarous Picts. 

The interest of Northumber- 
land commences in the Roman 
Wall which climbs every hill from 
Birdoswald to the mouth of the 
Tyne. What a sense of time 
gone by, of history, of the 
might-have-been of Rome there 
is on the grass-grown Wall to- 
day. From wars that are fresh 
in memory you can look back to 
wars that are clean gone out of 
men’s minds, and in the silence 
that broods there, one feels the 
unutterable pathos of human strife 
and of the pride of empire. Above 
Haltwhistle and near Hexham the 
Roman Wall is in its best, its least 
ruined state. Motorists speed 
along the straight Carlisle road 
below ; but up above them, on their 
right as they travel westward, the 
Roman blocks crown every emin- 
ence from the Great Whin site. 
It is empty country, very empty 
even now, and as you stand high 
on the windswept Wall and look 
northward you can still realise 
the barbarian Scottish waste 
scanned by Roman sentinels cen- 


turies ago. THE ROMAN 


* « Highways and Byways in Northumbria,” by P. Anderson Graham, with Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 
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Of course, those Roman soldiers and war-leaders must 
have left their mark on the native inhabitants of this land in 
these days. ‘There must have been many a half-bred soldier 
baby of Roman and British blood, and one cannot help wondering 
what lasting influence, if any, Rome had upon the Northumbrian 
race of men. 

As you walk along the Roman Wall to-day and pause at 
Roman cities and wall stations you learn how extensive must 
have been the civilisation of this green Northern land in Roman 
days. The mood of reflection and meditation is natural 
there, and it is a pilgrimage which it is well worth while 
to make. 

Next in interest to the Wall comes Holy Isle and the shrine 
of Aidan and St. Cuthbert. The Northmen took the land 
from the Romans and put the Britons to the sword or drove 
them into the fastnesses of the hills. Mithras worship ceased 
and the wild lore of the Teuton came in. The Roman images 
and altars gave way to Odin and Thor and living gods of battle. 
But the conquerors were in turn to be conquered by those 
they had conquered. For Christianity came to Northumbria 
from the Celts, borne by Aidan from St. Columba’s Isle ; 
Aidan brought the Gospel from the West and made _ his 
hermitage at Holy Island, which promised to become England’s 
Iona. 

In this new book on Northumberland you may read 
adequately of these things, learn of the Wall and what it means 
and meant, and of Holy Island with its ruins of Priory and its 
strange link with the mainland at low tide. The romantic 
pile of the Castle at Holy Island figures several times in the 
charming illustrations of Mr. Hugh 
Thomson. For all who have ever 
crossed those wet sands at nightfall 
and seen the stars reflected in 
the innumerable pools of the sea, 
the impression of the towering 
mass of the Castle in the darkness 
is an unforgettable impression. 
The home of all the gulls by day, 
dreamed over by the moon by 
night, Lindisfarne surely is one 
of the most beautiful places about 
England. 

Then over and against it on 
the mainland rises majestic Bam- 
burgh Castle, which belongs to 
the twilight of our history and 
the splendour of Christian Saxon- 
dom before the Normans came. 
We see the rise of Hexham as a 
great city and a king in North- 
umbria. It was a great age in 
European history, and England 
was great in it. ‘Then came the 
Normans, and the Conqueror 
cruelly laid waste the fair homes 
of the North, and knights in chain 
mail became our lords, throwing 
all other whom they could into 


villeinage and serfdom. An aris- 
tocracy arrived, and under its 
WALL AT BORCOVICUS. mighty sway England = grew 


(Macmillan.) 
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“ mightier still.” Northumber- 
land becomes the land of Harry 
Hotspur and the Percies. It 
is the uttermost north of our 
fair realm of England and 
the first barrier against the 
Scots. As Scotland develops 
there develops also a historic 
rivalry between Scotland and 
England, and Northumber- 
land becomes the great battle- 
ground of the land. For one 
important war or bloody battle 
with the Scots reported in the 
history book there were a 
score of little wars and feuds 
and forays. The men of 
Northumberland were by need 
a fighting people, and after 
their fighting there arose a 
minstrelsy with ballads and 
rhymes and song. 

Doubtless the poetic side 
of the Northumbrian is some- 
thing derived more from his 
enemy the Scot than from 
the supporting South. The 
man of Northumberland is 
proud of being English, but 
in much of his language and 
thought and poetic expression he is Scottish. As the North- 
men took the religion brought to them by the Britons they 
had beaten, so the Englishman of the Border, though 
more often than not the conqueror of the Scot, took a 
sort of Scottish culture. Thus Burns is probably the most 
popular poet in Northumberland and Sir Walter Scott 
the most familiar novelist. Our editor, proud also to be 
English, born in the village nearest to Flodden Field, is 
steeped in Scottish border ballads and the heroic verse of Sir 
Walter’s “‘ Marmion.” ‘The more poetic race is generally 
defeated in the field by the harder and more inarticulate— 
but the poetry is not defeated, on the contrary, it often 
enough becomes also the voice and spiritual expression of 
both sides. 

On Flodden now, in a cornfield, a monument has been 
erected “ 'T'o the brave of both nations,” and at that spot, most 
worthy of pilgrimage by those who love our great union of 
nations, you may see the scar and also the healing of what might 
have been a mortal wound. In the conflicts of the Border 
there was nothing but honour, and in the tales of them there 
is now only poetry. A great history, a great life and travail 
went to the making of this noble county of Northumberland. 
Suffering tempered the spirit ; triumph on innumerable fields 
gave wings to the ambition; Romans, Saxons, Normans, 
English, Scots, brought their history and their honour into it ; 
wars and battles enriched the soul with pathos and human 
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aspiration, and then it must 
be supposed modern indus- 
trialism, with its absurd con- 
trast of coal mines and iron 
foundries, brought its humorous 
suggestiveness to all the rest. 
So the modern Northumbrian 
is a mellowed Englishman, and 
it is small wonder that this 
county produces its Swin- 
burnes and its William Wilfrid 
Gibsons, its Greys, its Arm- 
strongs, its fine Northumber- 
land Fusiliers, its heroic 
mine-sweeping fisherfolk, its 
stubborn miners. 

Highways and Byways of 
Northumberland takes the 
reader into most of the signifi- 
cant and curious places of 
Northumberland, gives the 
history and, what is more, 
the historical atmosphere of 
the county. It introduces the 
types of the country folk, 
dares even, upon occasion, to 
reproduce their dialect, tells 
their stories, their legends, 
their ballads, their humour. 
It introduces you to grand 
representative characters in our modern life like Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon, himself a Northumbrian of Northumbria. 
It shows the best Northumberland has given us. On the 
other hand, it shows also the _ ne’er-do-well and _ the 
wastrel, the poacher and the tramp. It takes you to the castle 
and it takes you to the fair. It is full of music and colour and, 
indeed, is such a book as Scott himself would have delighted 
in. It is full of notes on the ways of Northumbrian men, full 
of actual life-learned data about places and history in North- 
umberland. It will surely tempt many to take a holiday in 
the North and walk it or motor it from inn to inn, not 
forgetting the Wall which you can only walk, or Holy Island 
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which you reach not by boat but by cart. The book will 
surely be damped by Northumberland dews and wafted by 
North-country breezes in the coming year. Northumberland 
has written a book on itself. 





The Garden Doctor: Plants in Health and Disease, by F. J. 
Chittenden, V.M.H. (Country Lire Library, 7s. 6d. net.) 
THIS book, written by an acknowledged authority, supplies a most 
urgent need of horticulture at the present time. It gives a short and 
simple account of the troubles met with in gardens and the most effective 
ways of preventing them. As an instance, a great many complaints 
have been heard just lately about lakes being covered with thready 
green masses of *‘ flannel weed ” which grow with extraordinary rapidity. 
This ‘‘ flannel weed” will grow in any exposed piece of water, 
but is readily kept down in wells and tanks by covering them with an 
opaque cover, as it depends upon light. The ordinary methods of 
weeding or raking out the flannel weed are only partially successful. 
In The Garden Doctor we read that fish often eat considerable quantities 
of it, and if sufficient numbers can be kept in the water they will do 
much to keep it in check. If it still persists, then the copper sulphate 
treatment is advised. The quantity of water in the pond 1s estimated. 
For each 10,o00gals. put 2}0z. copper sulphate into a coarse canvas 
bag and draw the bag by means of a rope across the pond in every 
direction until the whole of the copper sulphate is dissolved. The 
very dilute copper sulphate solution will kill the alga without harming 
fish or water lilies. ‘The author is to be congratulated upon this work. 
The scientific and practical facts are written in the simplest words and 

without the use of technical terms so confusing to the uninitiated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR PHILIP SASSOON’S HOUSING 


SCHEME. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I was much interested in the descriptive 
article and the particulars you give -of Sir 
Philip Sassoon’s housing scheme in your issue 
of December 25th, and, like Oliver Twist, 
“am asking for more.” The average cost 
to-day of such houses as these is anywhere 
between {£850 and {£1,000, and to read that 
those at Folkestone are being built for not 
more than £750 is most interesting, and it 
would be well if more light could be thrown 
on the matter. The sand was evidently obtained 
by digging on the site, and what the result of 
using sea sand will be one cannot quite say. 
What was the cost of bricks and tiles per 
thousand delivered on the job, and were any 
of the other materials supplied free by Sir 
Philip Sassoon? I presume drainage, water, 
gas, etc., were all adjacent to the site and had 
only to be connected up by short lengths of 
pipes. The omission of the parlour and sub- 
stitution of only a living-room tends to keep 
down the cost; but, even then, with roofs 
boarded, felted and tiled, walls rough-casted 
and cemented, and labour at the prices you 
name, it is difficult to understand how they 
are built for the prices quoted, especially if 
one takes into consideration the unevenness of 
the ground and consequent extra cost in founda- 
tions and levelling. The plans are good, if 
somewhat extravagant in lobby space—especially 
the arrangement of the centre house of the 
block of three with the separate bathroom, 
for when the latter opens out of the scullery 
it is a cold and cheerless place to get to and is 
much better near the stairs, where access can 
easily be obtained from the bedrooms over— 
unless it is frankly treated as a bathroom on 
the bedroom floor. In the plan shown it 
would possibly mean a system of hot water 
from the range, or heating the water from the 
scullery copper and filling by hand. It is 
cheering in these days of high prices to read 
of this experience of Sir Philip Sassoon’s, but 
on the other hand unsettling to people who are 
putting up cottages, or intending to do so, 
the bulk of whom invariably forget that building 
in close contiguity to a town, as in this case, 
is a very different problem from building in 
out-of-the-way places in country districts, a 
mile or so from a village, where the cost of 
cartage, men’s time walking to and from the 
job, difficulty of getting materials from the 
station (possibly some six or seven miles off), 
all add to the cost in a truly disheartening 
manner. I might add that I have just com- 
pleted a pair of cottages, with three bedrooms, 
parlour, living-room, scullery and separate bath- 
room and out- offices, drainage, etc., complete 
in studding and boarding outside, lined with 
concrete blocks inside, and having a thatched 
roof, for just about £1,700, and this was nine 
miles from a railway station. But here the 
client supplied a certain amount of the boarding 
and studding from other buildings demolished, 
which helped to keep the cost down. In any 
case, I think Sir Philip Sassoon and his architects 
are to be congratulated on getting some excellent 
cottages at a reasonable price to-day.—E. Guy 
DAWBER. 





THE HEDJAZ. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—I am sending a photograph of some 
warriors of the Hedjaz, that part of the Near 
East which the European diplomatic circles 
are endeavouring to constitute into an inde- 
pendant kingdom asa recognition of the services 
rendered by its warlike tribes to General 
Allenby’s campaign in Palestine. The Hedjaz 
was a province of the now extinct Turkish 
Empire, and borders on the northern and 
eastern bank of the Red Sea: to say how far its 
borders extend in the mainland would be 
difficult, as they are—like most things that 
belong to the East—rather indistinct to the 
Western mind. Its main cities are the holy 
towns of Medina and Mecca, whose port is 
Jeddah, where, once yearly, shiploads of devout 
Mohammedans are landed on their pilgrimage 
to Mecca, the holy of holy cities of Mohammed. 
Mecca is now the seat of the Government, 
under the Malek Hussein, a direct descendant 
of Mohammed, who wields temporal and 
spiritual power. He is the father of King 
Abdullah of Mesopotamia and of the recently 
deposed Prince Feisal of Damascus. Needless 
to say that the whole country is fiercely 
Mahommedan and is sparsely inhabited, as it is 
mostly desert. Its main source of revenue is 


the yearly pilgrimage and its climate is quite 
tropical, hot, arid and damp. The inhabitants 
belong mostly to the nomadic tribes, which 
wander about in search of pasturage for their 
flocks of camels and sheep. Some of them 
strongly resemble the negroid type, as will be 
seen in the accompanying photograph. The 
women do all the household and land work, 
while the men are constantly fighting or 
skirmishing or pillaging. They are well armed 
as a rule with the old Martini rifle, with long 
spears and with daggers, but their marksman- 
ship is poor, and they rarely dismount, hence 
they retain a strong liking for the age-long 
hand to hand fighting in which they are exceed- 
ingly skilful with their spears, especially at 


throwing them very accurately over long 

distances.—G. KRAJEWSKI. 

THE COST OF HORSE LABOUR ON 
THE FARM. 


EO SHE Epitor. 
Sir,—I was discussing with a neighbouring 
farmer a few days ago the question of cost 
per hour of horse labour. As the result of 
his reasonings on the subject I made oppor- 
tunities to raise the same question with two 
other neighbours, and was surprised to find 
that none had ever worked out the cost on the 
basis of “per hour of work done.” Their 
very rough reckonings were taken from a cost 
per year foundation, which consisted mainly 
of man’s time, horse feed, shoeing and veteri- 
nary. For ploughing it was argued that as 
the estimated cost was £78 per year per horse 
and a pair of horses would plough three acres 
per week, the cost of ploughing is two horses 
(£78 per year each) at 30s. per week= £3, plus 
horseman’s wages 50s.-£5 10s., or 36s. 8d. 
per acre (without implement costs). This is 
an altogether wrong way of figuring out costs, 
because it assumes that the horses work full 
time the whole of the year, whereas many 
hours are lost between seasons, during bad 
weather, for sickness, while being shod, and 
so on, during the whole of which time mainte- 
nance and attention must be provided. On 
one farm I had nineteen horses and was under- 
staffed at that, so that the fullest possible use 
was made of every available horse. After a year 
of careful checking up I found that for every 
hour of useful work done the actual cost was 
not less than 1s. 6d. per horse when all charges, 
such as veterinary, insurance, shoeing, mainte- 
nance of harness, proportion of overhead 
charges, etc., were made. On_ present-day 
labour terms and working hours a pair of 
horses on medium land will work about 
thirty-five hours in a week and do, say, three 
acres of ploughing. Thirty-five at 3s.={£5 5s., 
plus man’s wages s50s.={7 15s. for three 
acres, or £2 11s. 8d. per acre. It thus be- 
comes obvious why farmers are purchasing 
light-weight farm tractors in such numbers. 
No doubt, the majority will work out costs on 
the yearly average basis, and even then see 


that the tractor is a money saver; but the 
sooner it is more generally grasped that all 
farm operations are costing 1s. 6d. per hour 
per horse, plus man’s time, the sooner will 
motor power receive the consideration it 
deserves for all-round service, instead of merely 
for special duties, such as ploughing, as is so 
often the case at present.—E. H. ARNorTT. 


THE CAT AND THE HAWK. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—One day last month I witnessed the 
following rather remarkable incident. My 
attention was attracted by a number of jackdaws 
which were very much interested in a black cat 
sitting close to a hedge. As I approached I 
disturbed a sparrowhawk from the ground 
which had just killed a bird—a thrush, as far 
as I could see. The hawk flew away quite low, 
close to the hedge and right over the cat, which 
made a spring and snatched the bird out of 
the hawk’s claws and immediately made off. 
The hawk’ seemed so taken aback that” it 
lit down on a post and allowed me to 
approach to within fifteen yards of it, and 
then flew a few yards on at a time as I 
walked towards it, before it finally took its 
departure to try its luck again—Hersert T. 
MALcoMSON. 


THE FARMER AND HIS WIVES. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—In The Times for December 24th I see 


reported a suggestion made to the governor of 
his state by a Colorado farmer. Should it be 
adopted, it must go far towards solving the labour 
problem for agriculturists in the United States. 
He proposes an alteration in the laws by which 
farmers shall be permitted to have two wives 
each, “‘ because farmers cannot get any help 
unless it is born and raised on the farm.” He 
goes on to promise the governor: ‘‘ You would 
be a better man than Lincoln if you could 
persuade the United States to let every farmer 
have two wives! ’”’ It seems a very good solution 
of the labour difficulty, but it creates another : 
if the man with,one hundred acres is to have 
two wives how many ought, for example. the 
man with, three hundred to be allowed? In 


fine, how many acres go to a_ wife ?— 
INQUISITOR. 


A PROLIFIC CAT. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—The cat of which I recently wrote to 
you has produced another litter of eight kittens, 
making a total of twenty-seven for the year. 
I wonder if anyone can beat this ? Twenty-six 
of the kittens lie in a watery grave, and their 
bereaved parent was refused the consolation 
of a Mothers’ Union meeting which she 
attempted to attend; but in spite of this she 
still carries on cheerfully —T. F. Royps. 


A 





HEDJAZ WARRIORS. 





A “*BAG’? OF SNAKES. 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I think this is a record in snake catching— 
124 killed in one hour on the Wal Wal Island 
in the Murray River. I send you a photo- 
graph of the “‘ bag.’”’-—AUSTRALASIA. 


UTILISATION OF WASTE LAND. 

To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—May I ask your assistance in getting 
into touch with owners of waste lands or lands 
which are now only suitable for poor sheep 
runs, with a view to conducting experiments 
to enable these lands to be utilised for growing 
products for commercial use? ‘There is good 
reason to believe that a large proportion of 
such lands might yield crops, other than food, 
rivalling in value the richest agricultural land. 
I should be glad if owners of such lands would 
write to me, giving name and address, so that 
I may communicate further with them.— 
E. S. Day. 


MOORHENS IN ST. JAMES’S PARK, 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—The enclosed photograph was taken of a 
pair of moorhens in St. James’s Park. Their 
first nest was made at the end of a branch 
lying out from the shore of the island, but as 
the cats always disturbed them, they deserted 
it. The keeper moored a raft for them a little 
way out, and on this the moorhens built another 
nest and successfully hatched out three chicks. 
Two of them were very strong and swam with 
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ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOUR SNAKES KILLED IN AN HOUR 


was able to warn him of danger to himself 
wherever he might be by tapping her stick 
upon the ground. She was supposed to be 
able to change herself into a hare at will, and 
we were often assured that some one or other 
of the watchers had seen her so disguised 
returning to her cottage. Her neighbours 
sent a deputation to the rector when she died 
to beg that her crooked stick should be buried 
with her, so that the occult powers belonging 





BUSY ON THEIR 


their parents when they came after the bread 
that was giventhem. The pieces of bread were 
taken back to the raft, broken up by the old 
birds into tiny bits and then given to the chicks. 
The third baby was always late and followed a 
long way behind, calling peevishly. It was fed 
by itself by one of the old birds, and, though 
treated with special care, never seemed either 
satisfied or happy, but was as troublesome and 
discontented as only a very spoilt infant can 
be.—M. G. S. Best. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF SUSSEX. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—The letters in your “‘ Correspondence ” 
columns on “ Superstitions in Sussex ” remind 
me of some in Hampshire about a _ witch. 
This old woman was of gipsy origin and witch- 
like in appearance, black hair and eyes and a 
hooked nose, and bent body always supported 
by a black crooked stick. Her supernatural 
powers were supposed to have been handed 
down to her by her parents, and to them from 
previous generations by means of this crooked 
stick. The old woman was credited with 
power to “overlook” children and animals 
of anyone who had offended her in any way 
and bring them sickness or misfortune. I 
remember the case of a neighbour of hers 
who had lain at the point of death for some 
time, but, we were told, was not allowed by 
the witch to die because of some ancient feud 
between them. At last the invalid sent to beg 
her forgiveness, and was allowed to depart. 
During one winter rick fires were of frequent 
occurrence, and though a vigilant watch was 
kept, the perpetrator was never caught. There 
was no doubt in the minds of the villagers 
that the witch’s grandson was responsible for 
all this damage, and they were also sure she 


FLOATING HOME. 


thereto should not be handed on to her 
daughter.—HAntTs. 


BIRDS OF A CHINESE GARDEN. 
To THE EpDIToR. 


Sir,—My daughter has sent me some interest- 
ing notes on the birds in her garden at Kiu 
Kiang in the Yangtse Valley. Two grey jays 
live in a large plane tree and are, consequently, 
always in evidence. These are not very 
common and seem to be the only representa- 
tives f the jay family found in this part of 


China. They are neat-looking birds, grey 
shading to white with a large splash of blue, 
black and white on the wing, while there is 
more black on throat, primaries and tail. This 
jay (Garrulus sinensis) is resident in the Yangtse 
Valley, and, apparently, very like our own in 
general habits. A single magpie frequents 
the garden; it is one of the common variety 
so familiar to residents in the West of England. 
Two other kinds of magpie are to be found in 
the Valley, one small and the other very large ; 
both have blue wings and tail, and in the smaller 
one the blue is of a noticeable azure shade. 
Chinese like magpies and think them lucky, 
nor do they seem to regard a single bird as 
unfortunate. A pied woodpecker (Dryobates 
cabanisi) is frequently to be seen busily tapping 
away at a tree trunk; it is not nearly so shy as 
our English woodpeckers, and runs up in full 
view, not troubling to put the trunk between 
itself and spectators. The cock has scarlet 
on the head, like our own lesser spotted wood- 
pecker. There is a Chinese blackbird (M. 
mandarina) much like our own, black with a 
yellow bill, though the black is dull, not glossy. 
It has a varied and sweet song. Sparrows are 
very common, but are lighter in colour than the 
ordinary variety. A black-headed bulbul, with 
a pretty little song, is quite common in gardens, 
while the two or three other bulbuls found in 
the Yangtse Valley keep more to the foothills 
outside the towns. There is a large and bold 
crow which is frequently to be seen round 
houses in China. It has a noticeably heavy 
curved bill, and is solitary in its habits. This is 
C. macrorhynchus. There is also another 
crow with a white ring round its neck (C. 
torquatus). Rooks are “common round Kiu 
Kiang and are readily to be distinguished from 
the crows by their naked bill bases. In China, 
as in India, the kite is always present, weaving 
tireless circles in the sky and filling the air 
with its complaining cry.—FLeEuR-DE-Lys. 


WITH WORDSWORTH. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of the 
‘“We are Seven” grave in Conway Church- 
yard (North Wales), always spoken of locally 
as that which inspired Wordsworth’s poem.— 
M. LEVENTON. 


A LINK 





THE ‘‘WE ARE SEVEN” GRAVE IN CONWA¥ CHURCHYARD. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


GREAT LAND SALES 


HE number of tenants who have 

become owners has again enormously 

increased this year, and it could hardly 

be otherwise with individual owners 

like the Duke of Rutland disposing 

of land to the tune of roundly a 
million sterling and scores of owners effecting 
six-figure realisations. So far few, if any, of 
the purchasing tenants seem to be re-selling, 
nor, while prices of produce maintain their 
existing levels, are they likely to be found in 
that category. The break-up of estates has 
proceeded very smoothly for the most part, 
but here and there the endeavour to restrict 
the indubitable right of vendors to sell to whom 
they like has been questioned, and trouble has 
arisen in consequence in two or three instances 
in the Midlands and South Wales. 

Sales of farms and woodlands as separate 
entities have left the mansions in many 
cases without more than a few hundreds of 
ecres round them, and some of them have 
been very difficult to sell. There have been 
«xamples of two methods of dealing with 
them—conversion to other uses, such as 
schools, hotels and institutions on the one 
Land, and their demolition and sale as old 
raaterial on the other. The problem of satis- 
fuctorily dealing with the larger type of mansion 
in such circumstances—that is, where the sur- 
r unding land is sold—has remained as insoluble 
tiroughout the present year as in any recent 
ore. This week it transpires that Rayners, 
Penn, is to become a residential school for deaf 
caildren in the charge of the L.C.C. 

The operation of cutting up landed estates 
has been followed in a good many instances 
by the dispersal of the furniture and works of 
art in the mansion houses, and, much as the 
buyers at such auctions may be felicitated on 
their bargains, it cannot be denied that a great 
charm of much of the furniture has lain to 
some extent in its unity, so to speak, as the 
appropriate furnishing of the place where it 
had been collected by the care and expenditure 
of successive generations of a family. 

he demand for sporting properties, 
especially those offering a combination of shoot- 
ing, fishing and hunting, has been exceedingly 
brisk, and many very important transactions 
have been recorded, especially in the early 
summer months. Another branch of the 
market which has been wholly satisfactory is 
that for the sale and letting of country houses 
of moderate size, especially where they have 
been modernised. 

THE HANOVER SQUARE SALES. 

"THE figures from Hanover Square—Messrs. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley—are very strik- 
ing. During 1920 this firm has sold property 
for £4,332,514, the area offered being 
349,695 acres. Among the more important 
properties sold are the following: The Earl 
of Harrington’s Gawsworth and Bosley Estates 
(part of) in Cheshire, of 4,000 acres; Sir 
Kenelm Cayley’s Allerston and Ebberston 
estate (part of) in Yorkshire, 2,200 acres ; 
Lord Vernon’s Poynton estate (part of) in 
Cheshire, of 1,000 acres; Makerstoun, near 
Kelso, 2,500 acres, belonging to Mr. H. J. E. 
Scott Makdougall ; Loch Rosque estate, Ross 
and Cromarty, 13,540 acres; the Earl of 
Denbigh’s Downing estate (part of) in North 
Wales, 1,200 acres ; Lord Masham’s Godmer- 
sham Park estate (part of), Kent, 4,240 acres ; 
outlying portion of Lord Rendlesham’s Ren- 
dlesham Hall estate, Suffolk, 1,150 acres; the 
late Sir John Brunner’s Silverlands estate, 
Surrey ; Major A. C. Morrison-Bell’s Otter- 
burn Hall estate, Northumberland, 3,300 acres ; 
Sir E. Walter Greene's Nether Hall estate, 
Suffolk, 1,000 acres; Sir Gerald Mildmay’s 
Dogmersfield estate (part of) in Hampshire, 
4,000 acres ; the Earl of Northbrook’s Stratton 
estate (outlying portions) in Hampshire, 
4,100 acres; Lord Kensington’s St. Bride’s 
estate (part of) in Pembrokeshire and Cardigan- 
shire, 1,874 acres; the Dunragit estate, Wig- 
townshire, 8,000 acres ; Coombe Park estate 
{part of) in Oxfordshire, 1,000 acres ; Close- 
burn, Dumfries, of 14,000 acres ; West Wood- 
hay estate, near Newbury, 1,845 acres; the 
Marquess of Breadalbane’s Taymouth Castle 
estate (part of), Perthshire 20,635 acres ; Sir 
Richard. Williams-Bulkeley’s Baron Hill estate 
{part of), Beaumaris, 2,500 acres ; Dunnichen 
estate in Forfarshire, 650 acres ; the Rickarton 
estate in Kincardineshire, 824 acres; the 
Auchinellan estate in Argyllshire, 1,000 acres ; 


Dunlossit estate in Argyllshire, 18,500 acres ; 
Temple Hall, Berwick, 500 acres ; Luce estate, 
Dumfries, 1,000 acres; Urie estate in Kin- 
cardineshire, 800 acres; Blegbie estate, Mid- 
lothian, 850 acres; the Vogrie estate, Mid- 
lothian, 2,300 ac:es; Sir Daniel Gooch’s 
Hylands estate, Essex, 4,000 acres ; Kinlochewe, 
Ross and Cromarty, 60,000 acres ; Berechurch 
Hall estate, Essex, 3,300 acres; Laverstoke 
estate, Hampshire, 3,400 acres; Hyndhope 
estate, Selkirk, 2,000 acres; and Livermere 
Park, Suffolk, 2,100 acres. 


CONTEMPLATED IMPORTANT OFFERS. 


T° attempt to recapitulate any details of 

the business done by many of the leading 
firms would obviously absorb far more space 
than can possibly be accorded to it, seeing that 
so many noteworthy transactions have been 
recorded from week to week in these columns 
throughout the year. The opening of the 
new year finds an enormous amount of business 
in contemplation at Hanover Square, among 
the landed estates entrusted to Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley for sale being Eastwell Park, 
Kent, for Lord Gerard, an estate of 4,000 acres, 
with the beautiful mansion seated in a park 
of 1,600 acres ; and not far away across country 
an extensive acreage of farms on the Bifrons 
estate, near Canterbury, on behalf of the trustees 
of* the Marquess Conyngham. Morwellham, 
1,800 acres in Devon, is to be sold for the Duke 
of Bedford, with four miles of salmon, trout 
and peel fishing, and the minerals underlying 
about 2,500 acres. Other important intended 
sales are those of the Heythrop estate, Oxon, 
5,400 acres, for Captain Brassey ; Lord Bray- 
brooke’s_ Billingbear estate, near ‘Twyford, 
1,750 acres, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Martin Nockolds and Sons; the principal 
portions of Netherby, Cumberland, for Sir 
Richard Graham, 11,300 acres; a large area 
of Scottish estates; and many residential 
properties of moderate area with good houses 
in all parts of the country. 

The private sale is announced by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, in conjunction 
with Messrs. F. Le Gallais and Sons, of Samares 
Manor, Jersey, a freehold residential property of 
7 acres. 


SIR G. MEYRICK’S BOURNEMOUTH 


FREEHOLDS. 


RACTICALLY all the central portion of 

Bournemouth is in the market. It is Sir 
George Meyrick’s intention that Messrs. Fox 
and Sons shall offer the property for sale in 
April next. The Arcade and nearly all the 
principal shops in the town are comprised in 
it. There is the whole south side of Old 
Christchurch Road from the Square to the 
ILansdowne ;_ properties on the South Cliff, 
near the Pier; the entire Westover Road, 
Hinton Road and St. Peter’s Road; part of 
Bath Road, recreation ground, tennis courts 
and bowling greens, and parts of Holdenhurst 
and many other well known roads in the 
resort. Freehold ground rents, with reversions 
twenty-nine vears hence, to 180 _ shops, 
280 private and boarding houses, three hotels, 
a synagogue, a Presbyterian church, the 
Y.M.C.A. hall, a picture palace, a skating rink 
and a coastguard station. It is the most 
extensive and important offering of Bourne- 
mouth properties in the short history of the 
town, and further details will be awaited with 
much interest. 


SALES BY CAMBRIDGE COLLEGES. 


Two of the Cambridge Colleges are prominent 

in the list of vendors in Messrs. Rawlence 
and Squarey’s sales just effected of landed 
properties, which have realised a grand total 
of £84,904. King’s College has sold two 
moorland farms in North Devon for £3,372 ; 
and Caius College will receive £15,833 for 
577 acres of the Oborne estate. Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Pentridge property in Dorset has been 
sold for £8,600, adjoining glebe and Bockerley 
Farm (248 acres), making £2,600. Captain 
Fane’s sales at Corton, Wilts, yielded nearly 
£2,000 for a very small acreage ; and among 
the sales for Mr. W. C. Pendawes was that 
of Coat Farm, Martock, 108 acres, to the tenant 
for £10,000. The Hon. Mrs. A. W. Heber 
Percy and Mrs. C. R. Anson are also among 
the vendors of a considerable area at satis- 
factory prices. 


LONDON LAND IN DEMAND. 
OVER one million sterling is involved in 

the sale of a couple of properties in the 
last working days of 1920. They are the Copen- 
hagen estate, Camden Road, 40 acres, with 
reversion to the rack rents in the period 
1945-1960, sold by Messrs. Alfred Savill 
and Sons and Messrs. Richaid Ellis and Son, 
before the auction, which had been fixed for 
early this month; and some 70 acres in the 
neighbourhood of Primrose Hill and Regent's 
Park, belonging to Lord Howard de Walden, 
which have been acquired by a client of Messrs. 
Yates and Yates. Early this month Messrs. 
Nicholas will hold the second auction of the 
Doughty Holborn estate of Sir Joseph H. B. 
Doughty-Tichborne, the particulars comprising 
lots on a three acre island block close to and 
in Theobald’s Road, with some Adam and 
Early Georgian houses of considerable charm. 

30,000 ACRES TO BE SOLD. 
MESSRS. JOHN D. WOOD AND CO., 
“"~ speaking of the volume of business passing 
through their office, say it has been so great 
** during nearly fifty years we have experienced 
nothing like it—that it is difficult to give briefly 
any idea of the business which has been done 
a good deal of it privately. ‘The aggregate 
purchase money runs into millions sterling. 
For the coming season we are already preparing 
over 30,000 acres for sale. Business in West-end 
properties has been active, and have 
included some of the finest mansions in Mayfair, 
in such situations as Park Lane, Seymour Place, 
Grosvenor Square, Berkeley Square, Upper 
Grosvenor Street, Upper Brook Street, Park 
Street, Hill Street, Charles Street, and in 
Connaught Place, Portman Square, Bryanston 
Square and other leading positions.” 

DISCRIMINATING BUYERS. 
A ALSO remarkably busy year is recorded 
““ by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, who say : 
‘<The official statistics for the year, published 
by the Estate Exchange, not yet being available, 
we cannot compare the results over the country 
generally with our own experience. So fat 
as our returns of sales go they are almost 
identical in amount with last year’s results, 
which, as we then reported, were some millions 
sterling in excess of any previous year’s business. 
We fear this will hardly be the general experi- 
ence, but so far as can be judged the total 
realisations should nevertheless show that the 
estate market is generally buoyant and the 
depression in trade circles has not manifested 
itself materially in the disposal of real estate. 
One of the factors of the moment is the large 
number of properties in the market, the supply 
generally being now in excess of the demand, 
and this cannot but have the effect of some 
reduction in values, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say,in the prices realisable. 
During 1919 and the early part of 1920, when 
there was an orgy of spending, properties of 
all description, where possession was obtainable, 
were taken off the market by eager purchasers 
at fancy prices almost irrespective of values. 
This phase has passed and saner views prevail. 
We are settling down to a more normal state 
of business, where a purchaser, however much 
a given property may appeal to him for his 
purpose, is only prepared to negotiate on a 
basis of fair value.” 
TOWN AND COUNTRY DEALINGS. 

"THE opinion is expressed by Messrs. Mabbett 

and Edge that ‘“‘the market so far as 
town houses are concerned has been ex- 
tremely active, and properties in the best resi- 
dential neighbourhoods—Mayfair, on the Port- 
man estate and in Belgravia—have changed 
ownership through their firm, the total value 
representing many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds ; and looking into the future, seeing 
that so very little building has been possible, 
which, of course, seriously limits the supply 
of houses, there does not appear to be any 
prospect of the supply exceeding the demand. 
It can therefore be assumed that the satis- 
factory prices which have’ been obtained 
during the present year will be well maintained 
in the coming twelve months.” 

Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock have 
received instructions from Mr. E. L. Lakin to 
sell the residential and agricultural Fields 
Estate, Southam, situate in the Warwickshire 
Hunt, midway between Kineton and Shuck- 
burgh. ARBITER. 


sales 
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THE BOOK Gr « 
BUNGALOWS 


The Book of Bungalows, by R. Randal Phillips. (Country LIFE 
Library. Price, 8s. 6d. net, 84ins. x 53ins., pages 160 + 116 
illustrations.) 

MANY are the pitfalls which beset the path of the bungalow designer, 

and the path just now is being taken by a surprising number of people 

in search of a little house that will not be over-costly to build and will 
be easy to run. Most opportunely, therefore, comes this attractive 
little book, giving a collection of examples ranging in size from a tiny 
dwelling of one living-room, two bedrooms and a sink-cupboard to 
quite extravagant essays, and in character extending through the whole 
gamut, from the week-end riverside “ saloon” type (quite a well 
established and distinctive form) to the complete and _ all-sufficing 





BUNGALOW AT PURLEY. 
W. Webb. 


(Reduced tllustration.) 


The examples, quite the best collection in any English book, 
have been well selected—one is indeed surprised to find so many sightly 
and convenient post-war specimens extant. Instances occur both of 
the avoidance and commission of all the faults which wait on the 
problem. and it is amusing to see, on the one hand, evidence of excessive 


home. 


endeavour to economise passage space having produced a living-room 
with seven doors, and, on the other hand, rigid adherence to complete 
independence for each room resulting in a passage area somewhat 
out of proportion. But study of all the examples cannot fail to be 
instructive, good photographs and clear plans helping greatly to this 
end. Excepting the river bungalows—which must be judged by a 
different standard—it appears to this reviewer that a good plan should 
conform at least to the following requisites : (1) A reasonable privacy 
of bedroom doors, with convenient grouping in relation to bathroom 





BUNGALOW NEAR BAGSHOT. 
A. J. Windybank 


(Reduced illustration. 


and slop closet—it should never be necessary to carry slops through 
several rooms for disposal. (2) Easy access from kitchen to dining- 
room without obtrusion of kitchen apparatus to easy view. (3) Preser- 
vation of the living-room, and particularly its fireside, from cross traffic. 
There are examples given which, tried by this synthetic touchstone, 
prove to be golden. Perhaps the best plan in the book (apart from 
‘‘ gadgets ’’) is that given in Fig. 107—of a bungalow at Birmingham 
being built for one of the Housing Commissioner’s staff—though one 
surmises that special circumstances could alone explain the low price 


of this very complete and even grandiose example. The attention of 


non-technical readers is directed to Chapter II on ‘*‘ Methods of Con- 
struction,” and its digestion should result in less impossible demands 
being made on architects by cheerful optimists who, having breathed 
expect both cost and difficulties to dwindle 


the word “ concrete.” 


Jan. Ist, 1921. 


almost to disappearing point! And it is to be hoped, too, that what 
is said and what is shown in the book will lead to a better manner in 
the design of bungalows, for, as the author says, “‘ Like summer-houses 
and bandstands, both in themselves quite simple structures, the bungalow 
is often overwrought ; not infrequently it becomes a piece of archi- 
tectural Turkish delight, or is made banal with embellishments of a 
monstrous fretwork kind. It is worried with ‘features’ and dotted 
about with bits of carving, coloured glass and flower baskets and vases 
until one begins to deplore the whole genus to which it belongs. . . .”’ 
Those here brought together are not offered as exemplars, but they 
certainly are on a far higher plane than most bungalows. They 
take note of the architectural proprieties, and display a sense of 
appropriate design so pitifully absent in most little houses of this 
class. EDWIN GUNN. 


MINIATURE-RIFLE 
HEADQUARTERS 


ERY few people seem to be aware of the fact that the 

Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs .has acquired an 

imposing property as a shooting headquarters. Though 

the area is no more than a compact little seven acres, 

the site earns its distinction by virtue of the noble 
piece of brickwork which forms the butts. No society having 
the word ‘‘ miniature’ as part of its title would dream 
of committing so stupendous an extravagance as to build 
embattlements of this nature for the stopping of stray 
.22 bullets. No; we must hark back to the late war to account 
for such monuments to our national energy and, one might 
add, spendthrift tendencies. The site of the new headquarters, 
as nowadays almost goes without saying, is Perivale. Notwith- 
standing the recently alleged space restrictions of the West 
London Shooting School, this rifle range formed part of its area. 
How it became the property of the Society of Miniature Rifle 
Clubs is worth relating. The secretary, Mr. Carter, in the 
course of casual conversation with my assistant, mentioned the 
need of a miniature rifle headquarters and spoke with regret 
of the obstacles he had encountered in essaying to open 
negotiations for this particular site. He was assured, in reply, 
that he must have approached the wrong parties, for the land 
belonged to Mr. Richmond Watson, the most accessible and 
affable of men. In due course an introduction was effected, 
and the Society became owners, at the price of the land, 
of these extensive butts. An alternative site much less 
accessible would otherwise have been imposed, but the 
presence of a necessary fitting compensated for the high 
cost of land in this neighbourhood. 


A FLYING EXTRAVAGANCE. 


The ongin of the brick erection is also worthy of narration. 
At the stage in the war when machine-gun fire by aeroplanes 
first rose into importance the Air Force decided that a machine- 
gun school for budding pilots was necessary. It accordingly 
commandeered the spacious brick-built pavilion and grourds 
of the University College Hospital and proceeded to equip as 
shooting ranges an adjoining field in the occupation of Mr. 
Watson. Bit by bit the landscape of the neighbourhood was 
changed by the uplifting of this wonderful piece of brickwork— 
splendid quality bricks laid in cement, pointed and generally 
finished in the manner of a mansion. Occasionally a mis- 
directed machine gun would make a mess of some part of it; 
but, generally speaking, it is in very good condition, for the 
Air Force had not been using the ground for very long before 
they found some fault with it and proceeded to erect a larger 
and more commodious machine-gun school at Uxbridge. 
Anyhow, when the war ended the site was abandoned, and 
Mr. Watson was faced with the problem of enduring or removing 
this massive obstruction. 


ITS FUTURE CAREER. 


The Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs is fortunate in becoming 
the possessor of a distinctly imposing background for its rifle 
competitions, one which will doubtless figure in many future 
photographs. Of extreme value to the entire miniature-rifle 
movement will be a gathering ground which can accommodate 
an unlimited number of clubs not having ranges of their own, 
and can’ reproduce in miniature shoulder-to-shoulder shoots oi 
the same order as the final for the King’s at Bisley. Subscrip- 
tions will, of course, have to be raised in order to equip the?site 
with necessary buildings and appurtenances, but the Society 
is so virile that no anxiety in this respect need be feared. That 
the ground will become more than self-supporting is almost 
certain, since rifle shooting in such pleasant open-air surroundings 
will be a much appreciated recreation among the workers 
of London. Perivale is a great place from the shooting point 
of view, for it already houses the West London Shooting 
School and the Gun Club, also the Country Lire shooting 
ground. Max Baker, 














